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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK &6 COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., Ghicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents ayear, in the United States of America, 


(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec09’* on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
pe oe 12 “ (lyr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 


2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 


8d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


ga If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





“Songs of Beedom” 


This is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining 10 songs (words and music) 
written specially for bee-keepers, by 
Hon. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
and others. They are arranged for either 
Srgan or piano. The list includes the 
following: “Bee-Keepers’ Reunion 
Song;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby;” 
“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple- 
Bloom ;” “The Humming of the Bees;” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” “Dot 
Happy Bee-Man;” “Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Song;” “The Busy, Buzzing 
Bees:” “Spring-Time Joys;” and “Con- 
vention Song.” The pamphlet is mailed 
for 25 cents, or sent with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for only 
go cents. Send all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
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Booking Queen-Orders for 1909 











$4.00 for 6 queens; $2.10 for 3; or 75c for 


‘Soret [balla Quééh-Bée 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whata few of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YorRK & CO.:—The two queens received of you some time 
ago are fine. hey are guod breeders, and the workers are showing up fine. 
Il introduced them among black bees, and the bees are neastg 0 now, 
and are doing good work. A. W. SWAN, 

Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


Sa ah 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9} Langstroth frames fully occupied to date, 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 
flow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 


ee 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
one, and has given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 


a ane 


GEORGE W.YOrK & Co.:—The queen I received of youafew days ago 
came through U.K., and | want to say that she isa beauty. I immediately 
introduced her intoacolony which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. My father, who is an old 
bee-keeper. pronounced her very fine. You will hear from me again when | 
am in need of something in the bee-line. E. E. MCCOLM. 

Marion Co., Lil., July 13. 





We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘‘ first come first served.’? The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the month!) 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 


(without Journal) would be $2 10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for introducing are sent 


with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. 


You 


cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago. Ill, 
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‘* If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


, Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used in the bee-yard. Large illustrated-catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. 


WALTER &. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 














| Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 


Seen t 
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GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis, 
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A Good Living From POULTRY on a City Lo 














$1,500.00, 
IN TEN 
MONTHS 
Froma City ; 
Lot Only 
Forty Feet 


Square 




















The Philo System is Unlike all other 
Ways of Keeping Poultry 


and in many respects it is just the reverse, accomplishing things in 
poultry work that have always been considered impossible and get- 
ting unheard of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 
However, the facts remain the same and we can prove to you every 
word of the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the Work 
Necessary For Success 


From selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 
to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg, and how 
to raise neerly all the chicks hatched. It gives comp plans in 
det«il how to make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any 
other manner. There is nothing complicsted about the work and any 
— woman or child that can handle a saw and hammer can do the 
work. 


r 


Two Pound Broilers In Eight Weeks. 


’ Are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler without 
any loss.and the broslers are of the very best quality, bringing, here, 
three cents per pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six-Months-Old Pullets Are Laying At The Rate Of 
24 Eggs Each Per Month, 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone or 
meat of any description is fed, and the food is inextensive as com- 
pared with food others are using. 

Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF PROGRESSIVE 
POULTRY KEEPING, gives full particulars regarding these won- 
derful discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions that 
are right to the point, and fifteen pages of illustrations showing all 
branches of the work from start to finish. 

It also tells how to make a brooder for twenty-five cents that will 
automatically keep all lice off the chickens or kill any that may be on 
them when in the brooders. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each Chicken 


No lamp is sequived. No danger of chilling, eveshenting or 
burning up the chickens as with b ers using lamps or any kind 
of fire. They also keep all lice off the chickens automatically, or kill 
any that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book 
gives full plans and the right to make and use them. One can be 
easily made in an hour at.a cost of from 25 to 50 cents. 


A Few Testimonials 


: ad Yateny Passe, N. ¥. Best. 5, ru 

t was m ivil to spend a week in Elmira duri ugust, during 

which time I saw the practical working of the Philo System of Keeping Poult: 

and was surpri at the result accomplished in a small corner of a city yard. 

Seeing is believing oa say, and if I had not seen, it would have been hard to 

believe that such results could have followed so small an qutien of rn time 
(Rev. W. W. Cox. 





money. 


oe 





| 


Send $1.00 and a copy of the latest revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail.‘ 


Address, E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 420 Third Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
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On This 
Lot About 
60 Breeding 

>»Hens . 
Are Kept 

and an 
| Average of 

250 
Chickens 

















THE PHILO SYSTE 


IS ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THE FARMER AS WELL AS THE CITY OR VILLAGE FANCIER AND IS 
ADAPTED TO ALL CLIMATES, ALL BREEDS AND ALL PEOPLE 


: October 22, 1908 
«@ P. S.--A year’s observation, and some experience of my own, confirm me 
in what I wrote Sept. 5, 1°07. The System has been tried so long and by so 
many, that there can be no doubt as to its worth and adaptability. It is 
especially valuable to parties having but a small place for chickens; seven 
feet square is plenty for a flock of seven. (Rev. W. W. Cox _ 


; RANSOMVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 5, 190k. 
Dear Sir:--Last Spring we purchased your book entitled the ‘‘Philo 
System”’ and used your heatless brooders last spring and summer. The same 
has been a t help to us in raising the chix in the health and mortality 
The chix being stronger and healthier than those raised in the brooders with 
supplied heat. We believe this brooder is the best thing out vet for raising 
chix successfully. We put 25,000 chix through your heatless brooders this last 
season and expect to use it more ——— this coming season e have 
had some of the most noted poultrymen from all over the U.S. here, also a 
A amount of visitors who come daily to our plant and without any excep- 
tion they pronounce our stock the finest and healthiest they have seen any- 
where this year. Respectfully yours, 
. R. Curtiss & Company 





ARE THEY WORTH SAVING?: 
> 
Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of ovr secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or 


not It is a simple trick, and believed .o be the secret of the Ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 


cents adozen. It takes but a minute te save » chick and no skill “ 


required. 
Note Whet Others Say of This “ Trick of the Trade” 


RINGwoop, OnT., Can., May 6, 1908 
Dear Sir;--Some time ago I got the Philo System and must say it is the 
best book I ever read on Poultry. I have tried the ‘Trick of the Trade’’ and 
saved twenty-two chickens which otherwise would have died 
Yours truly, Roy Moyer 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 25, 1908 
Dear Sir:--Your book safely to hand, and have derived great benefit from 
it, especially ‘‘A Trick of the Trade."’ Respectfully yours, 
- G. H. STANIFoRTH 
Potomac, ILL., May, 1908 
Dear Sir:--I am using your System of Progressive Poultry Keeping and 
consider it the best work on Poultry Raising | ever read. In my last hatch I 
saved twenty-three chickens by fol om - e article, ‘‘A Trick of the Trade.”’ 
ours truly, FRED JANISON _# 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
yon if you happen 

o be injured fatal- 

















ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered intwo 
weeks. Price of knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.75. 
Free for 4 
new 75c sub- 
scriptions. 












BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NIB 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far 
as true use- 
fulness goes 
is equal to any 
any of the 
higher- priced, 
m u c h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 
name _ you’re 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed 14 arat 
gold, Iridium point- 
ed. The holder is 
hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder being 
quickly removed, Tne simple 
eeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 
ping blotting or spotting. Every 
ee-keeper ought to carry one in 
his vest-pocket. Comes in_box 
with directions and filler. Each 
pen gearantecd. Here shown two- 
thirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
ayear’s subscription, $1.75. Given 
free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 
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MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
eatching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. Four 
and one-half inches 
high. It is used by 
many bee-keepers. 
Fall printed directions 
sent with each one. 

















Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending By 
one new subscription at 75 cents. Size, 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING 
















In Connection With The 


IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middle part is1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% _ inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like a screw- 
driver. The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having asharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almost perfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr, Miller, 
who has used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
[think as much of 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post: 
paid, 40 cents. ith 
a year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 
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PREMIUM QUEENS 


Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 
Sent only after May ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 








HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 
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NO CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FOR 1 WOULD HUG You ALL THE TIME: 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 
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A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody, including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” Size 
3%x5%, printed in four, colors. Blank 
space 1%x3 inches for writing. Prices—3 
postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for 25 cents, Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 9 cents. Six 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 


ano PREMIUM OFFERS 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscr 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have recei : d 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of, the useful premiums below. They’re worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


iptions. If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 
ved their copies, with a little talk. you can get some to sub- 





BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 0, 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustraced with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. 
Miller. It is a good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for3 
new subscriptions at 15 cents each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. ith a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Given free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


ABC &X YZ of Bee Culture, by A. I. 
& E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages describing 
everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. ith a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 7 
cents each. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the ver 
best queens are_reared. Bound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free foré4 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, price alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.25. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 

20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 

ree for4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian 
library is complete without this standard 
work “The Fatherof American Bee-Cul- 
ture.’ 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. Witha year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a ys = e. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes, It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo- 
ple ia epey a8 a daily table article. Price 25 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 90 cents, 
Given free for one new subscription at 75c. 

Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
year’s subscription, $1.00; or the 3 copies 
given free for 2 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.50. Given 
free for 3 newsubscriptions at 75 cents each, 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but_ no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subserip: ion 80 cents. Given free 
or one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few 0° Girese handsome “ bronze-metal’’ 
clocks left. Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 
high. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable and 
reliable. Weight. boxed, 4 porads, You pay 
express charges. Price $1.50. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. Given free for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each, 
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Most Important Thing for Beginners 


If one is to succeed in bee-keeping 
it is necessary that he should know 
something about what items form the 
most important factors in making for 
success. Without pasturage for the 
bees, success is impossible. A good hive 
is better than a poor one. There are 
strains of bees that will give double 
the profit that others will. And so one 
might go on adding to the list. If a 
number of experienced bee-keepers 
were each asked to make out such a 
list, perhaps no two lists would be ex- 
actly alike. But one thing would most 
certainly be found in every list. It might 
be called by different names, “a bee- 
book,” “a text-book,” “a book of in- 
struction about bees,” or what-not, but 
all would mean the same thing. 


Just think what it would mean to a 
beginner if he should have the advan- 
tage of asking all the questions he liked 
of some veteran in bee-keeping. A 
book of instruction in bee-keeping does 
more than this. It answers the ques- 
tions he would be likely to ask, and 
also many others that he would not 
think to ask; and yet these latter might 
be the most important for him to know. 
lo make the best of one’s bees, one 
should have some knowledge of their 
management before actually undertak- 
ing the work, so the wise beginner will 
have a book of instruction before get- 
ting the bees. 


Unfortunately there are many who 
gin bee-keeping without any book as 
guide. Quite a number of those who 
hus begin find out in some way that 
there are papers published that treat 
on bee-keeping, and subscribe for one 
more, whereas a bee-book would be 
right thing if both book and paper 
can not be had. It is to the interest of 


the American Bee Journal to get all the 
subscribers possible, but truth compels 
the statement that if a beginner has not 
money enough for both the book and 
the paper, the book should by all means 
have the preference. Although, of 
course, he ought to have both 


Even with a single colony, some mis- 
take may be made, either by doing the 
wrong thing or failing to do the right 
thing, which would have been avoided 
if a book had been previously studied, 
and that mistake may cost more than 
the price of a book. With more years 
and more colonies the price of the book 
will be paid many times over. Too 
much emphasis can hardly be placed 
upon the importance of a good bee-book 
to every beginner. 


Size of Bees 

Some time ago not a little was said 
as to getting bees of larger size, in the 
hope of getting larger crops of honey. 
Some, however, were of the opinion that 
increased size does not necessarily mear* 
increased crops. Prof. Graf  (Prak. 
Wegweiser) says that, just as it hap 
pens among men, that men under size 
often accomplish the most, so it is 
among bees. He has been breeding 
from the best, and it so happens that 
his best bees are under the average in 
size. 


Drone-Comb in Supers 


As a matter of economy, some prac 
tice giving shallow starters to swarms 
instead of full sheets of foundation. 
Then, to avoid rearing a big lot of 
drones, all drone-comb built in these 
brood-frames is used in extracting-su 
pers. This is considered an advantage, 
as the larger cells certainly allow a little 


cleaner extracting with the same rate 
of speed. But as there is always a lack 
of drone-comb in the brood-chamber, 
viewed from the stand-point of the bees, 
they seem to think that this drone-comb 
should be reserved for the use of the 
queen; so it hinders to some extent the 
storing of honey in extracting-combs. 


There is nothing like testimony from 
actual experience, and Wm. L. Cooper, 
in Gleanings, says: 

“IT have had considerable experience along 
this line, and my conclusions are against drone 
comb as a rule I have several times under- 
estimated the amount of foundation needed, 
and had to start swarms on starters. Result, a 
lot of drone-combs which I placed above ex 
cluders in extracting-supers As a general 
thing, bees store in the worker-cells, leaving 
the drone-cells clean and polished, ready for 
the queen to lay in if she can get at them 
If they are crowded they will store in them; 
and, indeed, they generally start to fill them 
about as soon as they start capping the work 
er-cells. The only exception to this rule, I 
have noticed, is in the case of a freshly-hived 
swarm, which will store in drone-comb freely.” 

Perhaps those are right who say: “It 
is nothing short of a piece of extray 
agance to have anything less than full 
sheets of foundation both in brood 
frames and sections.” 

=> 
Co-operation in Michigan 

Said co-operation is only in the bud 
yet, but it may bloom and bear fruit. 
E. B. Tyrrell, in the Bee Keepers Re 

; re lt : 
view, proposes that the Michigan Bee 
Keepers’ Association become a_ stock 
company, organized under the State 
laws. Stock is to be issued at $10 a 
share, although each member is to have 
the marketing privileges if he pays only 
his annual fee of $1.00. At Detroit 
is to be a central depot, with a manager ; 
Directors to meet at the close of the 
harvest and agree upon the price for 
honey, to be sent out as advice. Each 
member is to have control of his own 
honey, even after it is sent to Detroit. 
Editor Hutchinson seems to think co- 
operation might succeed as well in 
Michigan as in California and Colorado 
Success to the Wolverines. 


The “J. G. D. Hive” 

The Rev. J. G. Digges is the editor 
of the Irish Bee Journal. He is also 
the author of “The Irish Bee Guide,” a 
book which has called forth the warr- 
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st commendations, and some of his 
riends think he should invent a hive 
to be named “The J. G D. Hive.” It 
has not vet materialized, but he has got 

far as to give quite a full description 
f the hive that he has in /is head. 
Without giving the full description, the 
lowing excerpt, giving just one item, 


lav serve to show how far ahead of 


ll o he hives 1S to be the ~~ G. D. ~ 
\ external gear, operating in the roof 
ib] ld revolve the brood-nest at any 
speed re d, and setting in motion a special 
capping paratus within, would extract the 
ne vit t disturbance of the frames, and 
i ll foraging bees to regurgitate 

1 their return, the honey and 
1 ctar discharging underneath into 
| r nk, kept up to a temperature of 

] by a novel process of heat dis 

s from the agitated bees within. At a 
wed of 30 revolutions per second, artificial 
s would be thrown out in any season, at 
ment’s notice, by the centrifugal fore 


\ slower motion, keeping the po 
entry constantly changed, would 


ks by robber-bees impossible.”’ 


detailing the great advant- 


rut att 


r if the hive, Editor Digges is not 
lind to the inconvenience that would 
rise from the introduction of the best 
hive in the world—the great loss from 
onsigning to the scrap-heap the whole 


utfit already on hand of hives at pres- 
ent in use. Then he thinks of the pos- 
sibility that some one might be so fool 


ishly blind to his own interest as not 
10 adopt the “J. G. D. Hive Of such 
a one he says: “His wife and family 
would repudiate him as an ass. His 


look askance at 
and would say one 


acquaintances would 
him on the roadside, 


» another—Lo! there is the idiot who 
hast a “J. G. D. Hive.”’ * And 
his bees would swarm, and cast, and 


hunger-swarm, and would hie them to 
other apiaries, where © self-respecting 
bees would congregate in ‘J. G. D. 
Hives,’ ” @| 

\t the thought of bringing such ca 
lamity upon any human being, his ten- 
der heart is appalled, and so it is to 
be feared that the only place where the 
great “J. G. D. Hive” will ever be seen 
is on the pages of the Irish Bee Journal. 


Pointer to Those Buying Queens 

\ question of importance that often 
comes up may be worded after this 
fashion: “Would you advise me _ to 
buy a tested or an untested queen?” 
The usual answer is: “A tested queen 

she will cost you more: but you are 
more certain of having good stock, and 
you can afford to pay the extra price 
for that certainty.” 


But there’s another question — that 
might be asked: “Is it better to buy a 
tested queen, or to put the same amount 
of money into untested queens?” A 
concrete example of this nature occurs 
in Gleanings. G. C. Greiner was to 
have 30 untested daughters of a certain 
choice queen, but the death of this 
queen intervened to prevent, and in 
place of the 30 untested queens for $30, 
he was offered 6 of her tested daugh- 


ters for the same money. Editor Root 
Savs: 
“But he replied by saying he would much 


prefer to pay $30, the amount he has appro- 
priated, for 30 untested queens from an extra- 
choice breeder than for 6 extra-select queens 
from that same breeder at $5 each. His argu- 
ment was this: That out of the 30 untested 


he could himself select at least five or six 
aueens that would be the equal of our $5 
queens; and, besides, have all the others, two 
dozen, ranging in valuation from $2 to $3. No, 
it did not pay him to buy high-priced queens; 
but he thinks it is a good practice to lay in a 
good stock of choice untested queens from a 
fine breeder, and Mr. Greiner is right.” 


Shallow Chamber Below Brood 


John Silver makes use of this in a 
way that some may think worth con- 
sidering. He says, in the Irish Bee 


Journal : 


sections in an out-apiary, 
I use a_ reversible bottom-board which will 
admit of a 3-inch shallow frame under the 
brood-chamber and below the level of the en- 
trance These 3-inch shallow frames are placed 
on top at first, to catch the early gathered 
honey and to enable the brood-chamber to be 
filled with brood right to the top-bar; the 
first section-rack is put between these and’ the 


“In working for 





and as soon as the sections are wel! 


brood, 
started these shallow frames are placed below 


the brood. This plan will work well every 
time. (1) It makes a much larger brood 
nest available early, and right up to the 
top-bar; (2) bees are certain to take at once 
to the sections; and (3), it gives them an 
overflow chamber at the right moment to pre 
vent swarming.” 

This is something after the manner 
of the “eke” that is a constituent part of 
the “W. B. C.” hive, as described in the 
latest edition of the British Bee-Keep 
ers’ Guide, page 46. Mr. Cowan says 
this eke, “2 inches deep, when placed 
below the shallow-frame box, converts 
the latter, on an emergency, into a tem 
porary brood-chamber. This ‘eke’ can 
be used below the body-box in winter, 
or inverted and used above in spring, 
for tucking in wraps- and making all 
snug and comfortable.” 





Indiana Foul Brood Law Passes 


We have received the following brief 
but “rejoiceful” letter, dated March 5, 
from Mr. Pouder, of Indianapolis: 


Dear Mr. York:—Our foul brood measure 
is now a Jaw. This is certainly good news for 
Indiana. Rejoicingly, 


WaLtTeErR S. PovupeEr. 


We congratulate Indiana bee-keepers 
on their success. We hope the time may 
soon come when every State will have 
«a much-needed foul brood law. 

an —_ 
The Next Meeting of the National 

We have received communications 
from Mr. J. J. Measer, of Kansas, and 
I. EF. Lawrence, of Missouri, suggest- 
ing that the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association be held 
in Kansas City. Sioux City, Iowa, has 
also been mentioned as a suitable place 
for the meeting. And there has been 
quite a call from the far West for the 
next meeting of the National, especially 
in the region of Salt Lake City. The 
Grand Army of the Republic is to meet 
there August 9 to 14. The round-trip 
rate from Chicago at that time will be 
$37.40, with a 30-day limit, and stop 
overs at any points on the return trip. 
No doubt a proportionate rate will apply 
to various parts of the whole United 
States. 

Many will remember that some years 
ago the National followed the Grand 
Army, and always had a good attend- 
ance on account of the very low rate 
on all the railroads. The National has 
never met in Salt Lake City, and, in 
fact, has had only one meeting west of 
Denver, and that was in 1903, when it 
went to Los Angeles, Cal. Personally, 
as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National, we have very little 
choice as to the next place of meeting 
for the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


tion, except that we think it should go 
west of the Mississippi River, as it has 
met in the East the last two years, and 
the year before that in San Antonio, 
Tex. No doubt the Executive Commit- 
tee will soon canvass the applications 
and suggestions as to place for the next 
meeting, and decide, so that all bee- 
keepers who would like to attend it 
may begin to make their arrangements 
for being there. 
a i 


A Mummified Lizard in a Hive 

Some time ago Mr. C. T. Wise, of 
Acton, Calif., sent us a lizard that a col- 
ony of bees had covered with propolis 
in their hive. It is quite a curiosity. 
Mr. Wise wrote the following letter at 
the time: 

EpitoR AMERICAN BEE JourRNAL— 

I send under separate cover a small Cali- 
fornia lizard or “swift,” that I found “‘mum- 
mified’” in one of my colonies of bees. The 
little animal had evidently entered the hive at 
the front and run to the rear, where it had 
been killed by the bees, and then encased in 
propolis so as to preserve it in its present 
condition. It was somewhat of a _ curiosity 
to me, and I thought it might be interesting 
to you. C. T. Wise. 


We wish to thank Mr. Wise for his 
thoughtfulness in sending us the speci- 
men referred to. We took it to the 
last meeting of the Chicago-Northwest- 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Association for the 
inspection of those who were present. 
We also read there the above letter sent 
by Mr. Wise. 

diacetate 
Apiculture in the United States 

We have received from Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, In Charge of Apiculture, at 
Washington, D. C., Bulletin No. 75, Part 
6, being “The Status of Apiculture in 
the United States.” It was issued Jan- 


uary 25, 1909, and can be secured for 
addressing the Superinten- 


5 cents by 
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nt of Documents, Government Print- 
¢ Office, Washington, D. C. (Postage 
amps are not accepted.) 

[he pamphlet is a very complete 
ne, indeed, as it covers a great many 
‘ints of interest not only to bee-keep- 
rs, but to every one else at all interest- 

in the resources of our country. 
\ccording to the census of 1900, the 
‘erage number of colonies among far- 
ers reporting them, was 5.8, valued at 
(4.40; and the number of those who 
ly wholly on the production of honey 
nd beeswax for a livelihood is very 
mall, 

Referring to the extent of the in- 
ustry of bee-keeping in this country, 
1c pamphlet says that the average value 


Hawaiian Islands, and is nicely illus- 
trated. It is an exceptionally interest- 
ing production. and no doubt every one 
of our readers will be pleased to have 
a copy. It is nice for bee-keepers to 
know about every part of the United 
States and its island possessions along 
the honey-producing line. 

We will not attempt to report very 
much from this pamphlet, excepting to 
say that the total number of colonies 
in the Hawaiian Islands is about 20,000, 
and the annual output of honey, prac- 
tically all of which is extracted, is prob- 
ably 600 tons, although the crop for 
1908 may be nearly 1000 tons according 
to a recent report from the Hawaiian 
entomologist. 








Mr. J. E. THORSTAD AND APIARY. 


of honey produced annually, is $20,000, 
000; of beeswax, about $2,000,000. 

There are in the United States over 
700,000 bee-keepers. 

The annual importation of honey 
amounts to about 2,500,000 pounds, and 
that of beeswax, about 700,000 pounds. 

The honey-bee probably does more 
good to American agriculture as a pol- 
lenizing agent than as a honey-producer. 

We might go on making other ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet referred to, 
hut would prefer that each of our read- 
ers should order it for himself, and 
thus get the benefit of everything con- 
tained in. the pamphlet, which is worth 
many times the small amount of 5 cents 
asked for it. 

a ae 


Bee-Keeping in Hawaii 
Bulletin No. 75, Part 5, issued Janu- 
‘ary 19, 1909, by the Department of Ag- 
riculture at Washington, D. C., is “A 
Brief Survey of Hawaiian Bee-Keep- 
ing.” It gives a very complete account 
'f bee-keeping on the Hawaiian Islands, 
which, although one of the minor in- 
dustries, is being conducted with profit. 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, In Charge of Api- 
culture, so well known to our readers, 
prepared the pamphlet, which can _ be 
iad for 15 cents by addressing the Su- 
erintendent of Documents, Govern- 
nent Printing Office, Washington, D. 
(Postage stamps are not accepted.) 
The pamphlet contains a map of the 


It seems the apiaries are run by cor 
porations owning several thousand col 
onies each. They are organized so that 
their bee-supplies are purchased in car 
lots, and their honey is also sold in a 
similar manner. 

We would advise all of our readers 
who are sufficiently interested, to send 
to Washington not only for the pam 
phlet on Hawaiian bee-keeping, but also 
for the one mentioned in another item, 
the one on bee-keeping in the United 
States. 
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Apiary of J. E. Thorstad 

The honey season this year was very 
good. I got 4,000 pounds from 40 colo- 
nies, spring count, and have now 5 
colonies left in good condition. 

Enclosed please find postal which con- 
tains my picture and 7 supers with 33 
pound-sections in each super, or 231 
pound-sections. This was all filled by 
one colony of bees. It shows that my 
supers are made differently from oth- 
ers, as I manufacture them myself. 
There is a glass place in each end, 
which makes it possible to see when 
the sections become full of honey. 

. J. E. THorstap. 
Blair, Wis., Dec. 18. 


et 


Simmins’ Uncapper 
The English expert, Samuel Simmins, 
has patented in Great Britain, America, 


and other countries a multiple uncapper 
that is figured and described in the Irish 
Bee Journal. Both sides of the comb 
are uncapped at the same time. On 
each side is a series of triangular knives, 
reminding one of the cutter-bar of a 
mowing machine. It looks as if it 
might be somewhat expensive. 


= <>— 


A Letter from Austria 

We have received the following from 
Mr. Alex. Schroeder, who visited us 
last fall: 


Dear Mr. Yorxk:—Returned from my short 
visit to the United States, I feel it my duty 
to thank you and all your countrymen I had 
the pleasure to meet, for the cordial and 
friendly reception I found all over the coun 
try, which showed me land and people in a 
very fair light. 

[ called upon Dr. Miller, in Marengo, 
Ir. Horstmann, in Chicago, and was so for 
tunate as to make the personal acquaintance of 
the former and family, while I was very sorry 
not to meet Mr. Horstmann, he 
from home, 


and 


being absent 
but was well received by his good 
lady and son, who showed me his bee-yard 
and work-shop which I found fully up-to-date 
and very interesting. Young “Leslie”? opened 
one of the hives having a side glass, and 
showed us a very fine and strong Italian col 
ony. 

In Marengo we found Dr. Miller and family 
very busy scraping sections, of which they 
had taken over 19,000; and we had the pleas 
ure of seeing the various implements in bee- 
keeping used with you; for instance, a ma 
chine to stick foundation into the sections, 
which being very simple, is sure to last long 
and to satisfy the worker. 

In Washington we met Mr. Benton, whom 
we knew for so many years, ever since he 
first came over to Europe with D. A. Jones, 
of Canada, to get the Cyprian bee, which | 
had provided to Mr. Cari, in Bruex, Bohemia, 
and Count Kolowrat, Tabor, Bohemia, some 
years before. He was very interesting, and 
showed us through the beautiful city of Wash 
ington; and we also had the pleasure to see 
one of his apiaries in Virginia, near Claren 
don. 

I thank you all for your kind reception, and 
am very glad I have seen at last some of the 
American bee-keepers and _ bee-keeping with 
which I was in touch for so many long 
years through the “old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal. 

On my arrival home I found my bees all 
right, and only im need to be packed up for 
winter, which I do with old bags and news 
papers. My hives are on the Dzierzon prin 
ciple, mostly 3 stories high, and can be built 
up to very strong colonies. I also have hives 
which can be built up to 40 frames of about 
25 centimeters square. The largest “take” | 
ever got from one colony was Kilog. 42 
(equal to about 83 pounds), and in one year 

1ad an average of K. 10 (or about 2 
pounds) per colony, fall count. My apiary 
is near the town, and the building of houses 
continues all around our villa, so that in not 
a very long time we shall become town-folks, 
and then the crops of honey will, of course, 
be reduced still more. But as long as my 
bees find enough for their winter feed, I will 
not give up this hobby which I have prac 
tised now for over 34 years, and, except for 
the stinging, which nobody likes, I have found 
it full of interest and pleasure. 

At your request I enclose a picture of my 
apiary. The shade is in front (facing south) 
and the bee-house more to the left on which 
a disk is attached, showing a bee in the cen 
ter, and around is the inscription, “Jl mio 
non sol’ ma l’altrui ben procuro,” the motto 
of the Italian Central Association of see- 
Keepers in Milan, which has about the same 
meaning as the motto on the button you pre- 
sented to me, “Our toil doth sweeten others.” 

In the front wall 4 large hives are fixed, 
which face west and are handled from the in 
side in a room, from which the bees escape 
through turning window. I can increase 
the number of my colonies up to 50. Fifty- 
three was my largest number, but during the 
last years I have reduced the number to be 
tween 30 and 40 


I run only for extracted honey, which 
friends of mine take as fast as produced, at a 
crown per 500 grams (11 cents per pound) 
in glass jars. This price has been the same 
ever since I have heen selling honey, and 
when today there is a demand for honey 
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Trieste (a town of over 200,000 inhabi- 
nts) it is im consequence of my _ slow but 
steady work for the benefit of bee-keepers in 


general 


[he house has also a lower room where the 
bee-work is done, as pressing and sticking the 
foundation into the frames, extracting, etc. 

Ir the shade are 30 hives capable of 24, 20, 
and 16 frames, according to the strength of 
the colonies In the rear is an old cement 
filter turned downward like a straw skep, and 
makes the home of a strong colony; also an 


old queen-rearing box from Sartori, in Milan; 
111 other hives have, as a matter of course, 


the same frames, which I can interchange anc 


reverse at pleasure. With the colonies I have, 
I have built up quite a library on bees, con- 
sisting of books and treatises on  bee-keep- 
ing summing up to over 300 volumes, besides 
. goodly number of journals. American bee- 
literature makes a fair number of these. 

In this country flows of honey, as it is 
the fashion with you, are about unknown. We 
have fair honey-producing plants, and some 


countries in Austria have also very good honey 
crops. but “takes” as sometimes reported from 
ur country sound like fairy tales to us. 
ALEX. SCHROEDER. 
Austria, Dec. 15, 1908. 


lrieste 


The picture of Mr. Schroeder’s apiary 
appears on the front page of this num- 
ber. Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder visited 
the United States last fall, and got as 
far west as Chicago and Marengo, III. 














it be noted that in this case, instead of 
being of poor quality the wax was very 
fine. Mr. Greiner says: 


I notice what you say in the ‘Editorial 
Comments” in last issue about propolis an¢ 
wax. My experience is somewhat different. 
For several years [I made it a practise to 
save all scrapings from_ sections and _ section- 
holders, wide frames and supers. One time I 
had nearly a kettleful, perhaps 2 gallons. I 
placed this on the stove while I was busy 
doing other work, and from time to time, after 
the wax had melted, I turned off the wax, 
which, being lighter than the propolis, would 
come to the top and separate. I worked away 
thus till but little more wax seemed to be 
contained in the molten mass, when I poured 
the remainder out on a_ board. When I 
weighed the wax I had nearly 2 pounds, and 
the color was a beautiful yellow, of much bet- 
ter quality than what I obtain from the steam 
press. 


—_> 
A Long Sting! 

Prak. Wegweiser reports that a boy 
working near bees happened to be stung 
at the same instant in both ears. Howl- 
ing with pain he yelled, “Gracious Pe- 
ter! I didn’t know a bee had a sting 
long enough to reach through from one 
ear to the other!” 





APIARY OF G. N. MCMANNAN, OF CARLTON, COLO. 


We are sure our readers will enjoy 
reading the foregoing letter, and also 
be glad to learn of the safe return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder to their be- 
loved homeland. 

_ > — 


Apiary of G. N. McMannan 


I am yet young at the bee-business 
and have only 150 colonies in the yard 
of which I will send you a picture. 
I extract the most of my honey. My 
crop was light this year (1908)—about 
3,000 pounds. I can sell all of my 
honey at 10 cents per pound. 

G. N. McMAnnan. 
ee 


Wax From Scrapings 

On page 5 was an editorial on this 
subject, and an instance was given in 
which about an ounce of wax was ob- 
tained from each pound of scrapings, the 
wax being of poor quality. This would 
not give very great encouragement to- 
ward this sort of saving, although it 
was there stated that scrapings of a dif- 
ferent quality might have given a difer- 
ent result. It is a pleasure to be able 
to give an instance of what may very 
likely be nearer the usual, from a very 
good authority, Mr. F. Greiner. Let 


To Keep Ants Out of Hives 

Bert H. Masters, in Gleanings, puts 
his hives on stands or benches with ash- 
es under the stands to keep the grass 
from growing, and under each leg of 
the stands places a small lid filled with 
pine tar. This needs replenishing about 
twice during the summer. 


> — 


Raspberry Honey Granulating 
Complaint is made in The British Bee 
Journal that in the famous Blairgowrie 
district raspberry honey “granulates 
very rapidly in the combs, and sections 
in consequence will not keep all win- 
ter.” Complaint of that kind has not 
been made here. Perhaps the kind of 
honey was not to blame, for in the same 
place clover honey has the same fault, 
according to the same writer. 


——_——_—_—_—_—_——_— 
Intelligence of Bees 


Gaston Bonnier, the great French 
authority, put pieces of sugar in his 
garden. The bees could not bite off 
any of it, but he marked the ones that 
tried. He watched them fly to their 
hive and later return with reinforce- 
ments, stopping on their way at a water- 
ine-place, where they secured enough 


water to moisten the surface of th 
sugar. Other experiments have con 
vinced him that bees making a “find’’ 
convey the intelligence to others, and 
the number of bees then sent out is in 
proportion to the amount of treasures 
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Honor to an Apicultural Leader 

The University of Berne has named 
the Swiss leader, Ulrich Kramer, “Eh 
rendoktor” (the honorary title of Doc 
tor) in consideration of his scientific 
and practical services to bee-culture, A 
well-deserved recognition. 


—____<g>—_— 


Crimson Clover Honey 


Crimson clover yields honey of uniform 
quality; it is about on a par with buckwheat, 
and neither is satisfactory where honey for 
later use is worked for.”—British Bee Jou 
nal. 

Can any one tell us whether crimson 
clover honey in this country is as dark 
as buckwheat ? 


— a 


Foul Brood and Damp Climate 

It is suggested, in the Irish Bee Jour 
nal, that Ireland suffers so severely 
from foul brood because of its damp 
climate, and reference is made to dry 
climates where foul brood is unknown 
But, good friends, Colorado is noted 
for its dry climate, and foul brood rages 
there. Much the same may be said of 
California. Foul brood may be un 
known in South Africa, but not becaus: 
of its dry climate. 








Foul Brood Laws for Iowa and South 
Dakota 


We have received the following in 
regard to foul brood laws for the States 
of Iowa and South Dakota: 


Epitor AMERICAN BEE JournaL— 

In the February issue of the American Dec 
Journal there is an item by F. L. Shawler, of 
Silver City, Iowa, in regard to a foul brood 
law for the State of Iowa. 

At the third annual convention of th 
Western Honey-Producers (a tri-State asso- 
ciation) held at Sioux City, January 20 and 
21, 1909, we had two foul brood laws drafted, 
one for Iowa and one for South Dakota. The 
South Dakota law is passed, and we are work- 
ing hard for the Iowa law, which is being 
pushed by Representatives Stoddard, of Mills 
Co., and W. IL. Harding, of Woodbury Co. 
We will get the law if we can have the sup- 
port of the bee-keepers all over Iowa, and 
would be glad of any assistance the American 
Bee Journal could give in getting bee-keepers 
to write to their local representatives. 

Mr. N, E. France was present at our con 
vention in Sioux City, and helped draft th« 
laws referred to. 

We are hoping to have a State bee-keepers’ 
association established next fall for Iowa, and 
also a Department of Apiculture in connection 
with the State College at Ames. 

Epwarp G. 

Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, March 8. 


We hope that every bee-keeper in 
Iowa will do everything possible to help 
secure the foul brood law referred to 
by Mr. Brown. Surely, every reader of 
the American Bee Journal in that State 
will do all he can to help. Write to 


Brown. 


your members of the Iowa legislature 

We wish to congratulate the South 
Dakota bee-keepers on their success in 
securing a foul brood law so speedily. 








\farch, 1909. 
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Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Hives in Winter—Swarming. 
l)eaR Miss Witson:—I have never kept bees 
fore, and [ would like to ask a few questions. 
\re the hives to be entirely closed during 
ie winter, or is the opening to be free so as 
allow the bees to come out? We have had 

. few warm days which have brought the bees 
it, and I found a great many dead bees near 

Fay one distinguish the queen-bee from 
the rest? 

What time do they swarm? 

Does swarming have any effect upon the 
mount of honey that is stored? 

Is there any way to prevent bees from swarm- 
ng? Mrs. R. SMITH. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Hives must never be entirely closed 
in winter. The amount of opening de- 
pends upon circumstances. As far north 
as you are, if bees are wintered out- 
doors, the opening at the entrance 
should be small, say 4 inches, or per- 
haps as much as 8, by %8, while ’way 
down South far enough, the full en- 
trance should be given. But if bees are 
kept in the cellar (and cellaring is likely 
the best thing for you), then you can 
not have too large an entrance. Our 
hees in the cellar have an entrance 12 by 
2 inches. If you shut bees up entirely, 
the air in the hive will become foul, and, 
hesides, some bees will try to get out 
at times, and when they find they can 
not it is said they raise a hue and cry, 
stirring up the whole community, and 
hees should be kept just as quiet as pos- 
sible in winter. 

Don’t worry too much about seeing 
dead bees about the hive after a warm 
day in winter. Bees are dying off from 
old age all the time, and they better die 
out of the hive than in. If a colony is 
half as strong in spring as it was in the 
fall, be thankful. 

At the time when a queen is laying— 
you will hardly be looking for her at 
any Other time—she is quite a bit larger 
than other bees. Her abdomen, or soft 
hind part, is longer than her wings, 
which is not the case with workers: 
You will not be likely to make any mis- 
take the first time you see her. 

In your locality, a colony may swarm 
in the time of fruit-bloom. _Rarely, how- 
ever, until white clover sis in bloom; 
say somewherevin the first part of June. 
_ Yes, indeed, swarming has a big ef- 
‘ect on the honey crop. If we only had 
bees that never swarm, bee-keeping 
would_ be three times as easy. Take a 
olony that would produce 100 pounds 
‘f honey if it didn’t take a notion to 
‘warm, and if it swarms at right time 
t may not produce a pound of honey. 
‘0 prevent all swarming is a problem 
that is generally too much for the veter- 
ans, and perhaps it is hardly worth 
while for you to tackle it until you are 

little better seasoned. The most that 


is generally attempted is to prevent all 
swarms after the first, which is not such 
a difficult matter. When the swarm 
issues, hive it and set it on the old stand, 
putting the old hive close up against it. 
A week later, move the old hive 6 feet 
away—farther will be better. That will 
throw all the field-bees into the swarm, 
weakening the mother colony so it will 
give up further swarming. The swarm 
will be strong, and from it you ought 
to get your honey, if the season is good. 

Now let me answer a question you 
haven’t asked. Yes, it will be the most 
profitable investment you can make to 
buy a bee-book. You will learn more 
in one year with it than you would in 
10 without it. Without first studying 
some good text-book you are pretty sure 
to make mistakes, and even with only a 
single colony you might make a mistake 
that would cost you twice the price of 
a book. Yes, indeed, it will pay you well 
to buy such a book. Then you will still 
have plenty of questions to ask, and 
your questions will always be welcomed 
in this department. Success to you. 


Honey-Tea for Indigestion. 


Our good friend, Miss Sadie A. Butts, 
sends the following, taken from the 
Michigan Christian Advocate: 


“Honey 13 a medicinal curative agent, with 
bland, healing, feeding, fattening, nerve-sooth- 
ing. properties of the highest value in disease.” 
So writes Archibald Hope, of Macclesfield, in 
an_ interesting booklet just issued, entitled 
“Honey and Health.” Honey, he explains, 
is “nature’s form of sugar,” and claims that 
honey-tez will cure indigestion, and that if 
taken hot an. hour before meals is a remedy 
for dyspepsia. ‘“Honey-tea” is made by dis- 
solving a tablespoonful of honey in a cup of 
freshly boiled water. The “tez” should be 
sipped as hot as possible, three or four times 
a day, before meals. Many types of colds, 
coughs and sore throats, Mr. Hope says, may 
be cured by honey. ; : 





———__. - 


,» Education and Bee-Keeping. 


It seems that educ¢ation and bees go 
more.or’ less..tegether in Califorfia 
The following clipping concerning the 
daughter of one of the best known bee- 


?-keepers has been sent by Charles Trout, 


who, by the way, is obtaining an educa- 
tion by the production of honey: 


GETS EDUCATION BY KEEPING BEES. 


Rearing and selling queen-bees is the novel 
way which Miss Flora A no a student at 
the University of California, has adopted to 
work her way through college. 

Miss Mcintyre is now in her senior year at 
the university here, and will be graduated with 
high honors with the class of 1909, next May. 
Not only has’ she succeeded in paying all her 
college expenses by rearing the queen-bees, but 
she has a snug nest-egg for a start in life when 
she receives her degree. 

Miss MclIntyre’s father is a prominent bee- 
beapet. 


our years ago she conceived the idea of 


rearing bees to pay her expenses through the 
university. She started work and soon had a 
large bee-farm which became more and more 
profitable. 

When she had realized $200 from the sale 
of bees she came to this city and registered as 
a freshman in the college of social sciences. 





For Whooping Cough. 


30i1 down a handful of fresh crushed 
(or dried) haws with a pint of water, 
and sweeten with honey. Continue to 
take of this tea frequently throughout 
the day, and the suffering will be pallia- 
ted and the cure hastened.—Prak. Weg- 
weiser, 
——_-+ -—- - 





A Sister’s Interesting Questions. 

Dear Miss Witson:—I have only 3 colonies 
of bees—my first year. They have been drag 
ging out bees and killing them until it got 
too cold to do so. Are they the drones, or 
weak young bees? ; 
How long does it take to fill a super of 
sections, if it is a good year? 

3. Should I remove the super as soon as 
filled ? 

4. Do you approve of the fences between 
sections in supers? : : 

5s. Do bees need water at any time? If so, 
how do they get along in winter? 

6. Will 19090 be a good year for honey, or 
was the white clover killed by dry weather? 
7. Is that the best for honey? Isn’t fruit 
bloom as good? ae : 

8. Do the bees need any ventilation in hot 
weather if there are 2 holes at the top of 
the brood-chamber, also an opening at the 


bottom ? teers ' 
Bloomington, Il. Mrs. E. P. Day. 


1. They are probably the old dead 
bees that they are carrying out. A good 
many of the old bees die during the 
winter. 

2. It depends a good deal upon the 
management. If kept very crowded it 
might be filled in a week, and if plenty 
of super-room is given ft may take two 
weeks, or longer. We prefer to give 
them plenty of room, and more time. 

3. The super should be taken off as 
soon as finished, or even before quite 
done, if best results are obtained as to 
whiteness of comb, and the unfinished 
sections returned to be finished. 

4. Some prefer fences, but we pre 
fer the plain wood separator. But fen 
ces are a sort of necessity with plain 
sections. ; 

5. Yes, bees, use a great deal of water, 
and it is a pretty good plan to provide 
them a watering place in spring and 
during the summer. In the spring it 
warm water is given it will save a good 
many bees that would otherwise be lost 
by being chilled by cold winds while 
searching for water. In winter they are 
not rearing brood, but remain in a partly 
dormant conditioh, so get along with 
little or no water. The vapor from the 
bees condenses on the hive walls and 
furnishes some water, and there is also 
some water in the honey, 

6. Can't tell. Let us hope it will be 
“a good year. “Likely the dry weather 
has left enough white clover bloom, but 
even with abundant bloom white clover 
doesn’t always yield nectar. 

7. Very likely white clover is the most 
important honey-plant in your locality. 
In some places basswood or something 
else may be of more importance. If 
you had only fruit-bloom to depend 
upon, you might never have a crop of 
honey; but it is of great value in build- 
ing up colonies. 

8. Yes, if the holes are large enough. 
Bees need lots of ventilation. 








go 
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Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Texas 1909 Prospects. 


weather has been very changeable 

last few weeks; and although 

varm for this early in the 

V¢ ave had several cold spells 

y tew weeks apart hese lasted 
few days, generally, and then 

eood old summer time” would reign 
m a bee-keeper’s standpoint the 


opened up too warm and early— 

far in advance of the bees. Every 
ng was beginning to appear spring 
and the buds were swelling to the 
ng point when the cold snaps came 





urst 


are much more advanced with their 
brood-rearing, and unusually strong for 
this time of the year, and could perhaps 
take care of an early season, the weather 
conditions so early in the year are sel 
dom favorable. It is better then to have 
both the bees and the forage in the best 
condition when the April weather is at 
its best. And with just such conditions 
wouldn't the honey flow? 





Apiary of Grant Anderson 
This apiary is stocked with the best 


Carniolan bees. The foundation stock 


known 


have 
failure in the honey crop. In 
offered queens for sale and was fair] 
successful, and my trade in queens ha 
increased each year. 

I have 6 apiaries located around Sabi 
nal, and keep 4 races of bees—Italians 


bees, but I never a tot: 


1905 


Carniolans, Banats, and Goldens. My 
favorites are Banats and Carniolans. 

My honey seldom goes out of Texas 
but my queens go to all States in th 
Union, except Maine, and quite a good 
many to England and the West Indies, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

While the honey crop in this county 
never fails entirely, I don’t know of any 
one who has made a fortune out of bees 
In this locality the honey crop this year 
is about an average. My best colony, 
an early swarm, gave me 185 pounds of 
white comb honey. — 

GRANT ANDERSON 

Sabinal, Tex., Oct. 31. 

<n ae 
“Shaking” the Bees to Work. 

Regarding the above, Mr. Byer, pag 
44, seems to doubt whether there is 
much in it or not. He is quite right to 
a certain extent, when he says that the 
“shaking” so much advocated a few 











nd checked them 128 ce ie . Cave : . 
, a ; was sent me from the Government Apt- years ago is not so popular now; still, 
Mr. W. H. Laws writes this from aries at W ashington. rhe camera I know that it is used to a more or less 
Bee County: caught but a small portion of the apiary. extent by a great number of bee-keep 
I i oe eee Ree ye ee While this is a queen-rearing apiary, ers. It is true, however, that there is 
Ry ie the bee-forage in this locality, it also contains over 100 strong colonies not such a howl made about it now as 
A CARNIOLAN APIARY BELONGING TO GRANT ANDERSON, OF SAPINAL, TEX. 
is it was cold enough to nip all the tender fun for honey. My bee-keeping experi- was made then. But is this not tru 
growth that the previous mild weather had nce date back A rears. | l was ith all 7 > . * ‘ , 
forced out. And if the cold had not come €¢e dates back over 30 years, but I was with all new (?) things? As they ge 
when it did, we would undoubtedly have been not in a good location, and did not try to be older—and even those that ar 
the loser, for the brush was too far advanced to keep more that 50 colonies until 1908. adopted and used extensively—they aré 
for the season. Now it will be April, as it I ee: . . : A FS ‘ 
shel he. tatoce tee “enkeal! 4gn “ae am a blacksmith and carriage-builder soon little talked about, or “are no 


for the bees. And 
April weather and balmy days when 
the bees and forage are both right.”’ 

The same holds 
parts of the South. 


will be anything like ready 
we want 


good for the most 
Although the bees 


by trade, but was obliged to give up my 
trade on account of my health failing 
in 1903, when I moved to Uvalde Coun- 
ty, with 80 colonies of bees. Like many 
others I have ups and downs with the 


nearly so popular any more.” Yet they 
are quietly used by thousands of bee 
keepers the land over. 

It is the same with “shaking” bees t 
accomplish one thing or another. 


Y 
L 
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ed it long before the noise several 

ars ago, and have continued to use 

with a great deal of satisfaction. 

It would be well to mention, however, 

at I have not made it a rule to use it 

a wholesale way for any reason. But 

‘re are sO many uses to which the 

aking of a colony of bees can be ap- 

ied that there is enough in it to be 
rth a good deal. 

It might also be well to mention here 

it while I am an advocate of “shak- 

g energy into bees” and getting better 

sults, and more work out of them, I 

» not advocate going too far with the 
iatter. In this respect I am not quite 

accord with the Williams idea of 
‘shake, shake, and shake again,” every 
little while, to make the bees go to work. 

n the first place it seems too cruel a 
hing for me to do, and then it would 
onsume too much time with a great 
number of apiaries. 

Keeping a colony stirred up at cer- 
tain times of the year, which can be 
lone during certain hive-manipulation:, 
will bring good results, however. And 
the “shaking method” can be used suc- 
cessfully in swarm-control, for intro- 
ducing queens, nuclei-making, moving 
hees short distances, and in numerous 
other things as well. 





Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 
That is news to me 
to an amendment to the California 
foul-brood law. Texas is just contem- 
plating the same kind of a change, ap- 
parently, viz.: to provide for an annual 
appropriation of $2500 to carry on the 
work, which will be put in the hands of 
the State Entomologist of the Experi- 
ment Stations, in whose power the State 
foul-brood law has been placed. An 
extra person is to be appointed as Chief 
Inspector of Apiaries to look after the 
work in all parts of the State, with full 
authority and supervision, under the 
direction of the State Entomologist. 
Since the State is such a large one, 
and it is impossible for one man to 
cover the entire territory, deputy dis- 
trict inspectors may be appointed where 
needed. This will be very much like 
that of California, and while Mr. Pryal 
does not favor it, I have been inclined 
to believe that we can make it work 
very satisfactorily here. 





page 45—relative 





Bees Allowed to Build Comb. 


There are conditions when bees se- 
crete perhaps more wax than under or- 
dinary conditions, and during such times 
it might be wise to make use of this in 
allowing the bees to build a certain 
amount of combs. Too much should 
not be depended upon this, however, for 
| am sure that, after several experiences, 
[ have lost quite a good deal by sup- 
posing that bees would waste much wax 
it not given a place to use it. Conse- 
quently my views differ somewhat from 
the position taken by Mr. Aikin, as quo- 
ted on page 37. 

An experience that opened my eyes 
last year showed very conclusively that 
it was a mistake to suppose that it was 
a waste to give comb foundation in full 
sheets to colonies that were working 


“full blast” in the midst of a splendid 
honey-flow. Conditions were most fa 
vorable in May for wax-secretion and 
comb-building. Supers were being given 
every 8 or 9 days until every colony had 
from 6.to 7 30-pound shallow-frame 
comb-honey supers on. The average 
yield was 180 pounds per colony. 

For years it was my rule to use full 
sheets of comb foundation in the first 
one or two supers given, or until the 
bees were secreting wax so freely that 
it was considered a waste to do so So 
the third and following supers received 
only 1-3 or I-2 sheets. 

Having considerable beeswax last spring 
I had it converted into super founda 
tion, and used it more freely, so that 
full sheets were being given in all, even 
the third and following supers. It hap 
pened that on account of a delay in ship- 
ment of a part of our foundation, we 
ran short, and therefore were compelled 
to fill a goodly number with only 1-3 


and 14 sheets. The results were a great 
surprise to us. Instead of the 
using the “great quantities of wax they 
wert supposed to be secreting,” all the 
colonies given supers with less than full 
sheets of foundation -fell behind fully 
10 pounds of comb honey to the super 
We had saved an average of 10 cents in 
foundation per super, but lost $1.20 of 
honey for it. This proof was so con 
vincing that I shall use full sheets 
throughout now, supers and all. I hav 
always advocated nothing less than full 
sheets for brood-frames. During a poor 
the difference would have been 


bees 


season 
greater 

It may be well to mention here that I 
have seen the bees use poor white wax 
to stop cracks with, and daub it in other 
places even when they had comb to 
build, so that this can not have great 
weight As a producer of both comb 
and extracted honey, I have had other 
similar experiences. 





Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


How the Bees Are Wintering. 

At this date (Feb. 19) naturally we 
are beginning to speculate as to how the 
bees are going to winter. All my bees 
with the exception of the 35 colonies 
mentioned in another item, are out of 
doors and heavy with buckwheat honey. 
They have net had even a partial flight 
since November, and from present indi- 
cations I would judge that there will 
be some loss from dysentery, as a few 
colonies show unmistakable signs of the 
complaint already. 

Last fall, as I had detected no honey- 
dew present in the hives, I decided to 
risk the buckwheat honey for stores, but 
if there is any trouble this year, it will 
be the last time I will take any chances 
on wintering without a goodly portion 
of the stores being sugar syrup or clover 
honey. The bees that are in the cellar 
are on sugar stores for the most part, 
by reason of the smaller hives they are 
in, necessitating more feeding in the fall. 
If the bees that are on the buckwheat 
stores could have had a flight in Janu- 
ary, it would have had a good influence 
on them, no doubt, but that flight was 
conspicuous in its absence. 

How much difference a few miles one 
way or another in a locality may make, 
was forcibly brought to my notice a 
short time ago, when on Jan. 24 all the 
bees from ‘loronto and west had a glor 
ious flight, while at my place, about 15 
miles east of that city, everything was 
shrouded in a dense fog on that date. 
Sometimes one good flight makes the 
difference between good wintering and 
bad wintering, and there is a possibility 
that this may be the case this year. 


This winter as a whole, would be 
classed as milder than usual, but, on the 
other hand, we have had practically no 
snow, and the bees have been fully ex 


posed to what cold weather we have 
had. With the hives well protected 
with snow, severe weather is not felt 


by the bees nearly as much as is the 
when the hives are open to th 
wind all the time, even if the tempera 
ture does not go extremely low. 

Clover looked good in the fall, and | 
do not think there has been weather to 
injure it yet, but of course the spring 
is the critical period for this plant. 


case 


Since writing the foregoing, the bees 
have had today (Feb. 22) a partial flight, 
and with the exception of two or thre« 
colonies that show signs of dysentery, 
all appear to be wintering well, so per 
haps the flight they missed in January 
did no harm after all. Here in this 
locality it is quite common for the bees 
to go 4 months, and often 5 without a 
cleansing flight, yet if the stores are 
good we find no trouble to winter them 
successfully. 

In this connection I often wonder 
what the reason is therefor, when I see, 
in the bee-papers reports stating bad 
results when perchance the bees had to 
go 7ors weeks without a flight. 





7: > 
Cellar-Wintering of Bees. 

While at the Brant District Bee-Keep- 
ers’ convention, held in Brantford dur- 
ing the last week in January, R. F. Hol- 
termann kindly took the writer out to 
the mammoth bee-cellar of Holtermann 
& Foster, some 2 miles outside of the 
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city This cellar, probably one of the 
largest on the continent devoted ex- 
clusively to the wintering of bees, has 


ombined in its architecture all that is 
known of the scientific and practical, in 
so far as the indoor method of winter- 
ing of bees is concerned. The cellar has 
been described in the bee-papers, and is 
also fully illustrated in the “A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee-Culture,” so it would be 
waste of time to enter into details at 
this time. 


\t the time of our visit, there were 
over 500 colonies in the cellar, and all 
were so quiet that only a faint hum was 


perceptible, notwithstanding the fact of 
the two of us looking at nearly every 
colony with a lighted candle. While the 
cellar is constructed with a view to 
using artificial heat if required, yet this 
winter, so far, a fire has not been start- 
ed. In lieu of this, Mr. Holtermann had 
the inside of the walls packed well with 
quite a thickness of straw, and up to 
the time of my visit he had not thought 
it necessary to use the stove, and, if I 
am correct, he was under the impression 
that better results were being obtained 
than was the case when they formerly 
had to use the sove. Certainly the bees 
were in the very best of condition on 
Jan. 29. 

Unlike most cellars, the floor above, 
or ceiling, has no sawdust or other like 
iuaterial, but is, if I remember correct- 
ly, constructed something on this order: 
A tongue-and-groove flooring, felt pa- 
per, air-space, and then another tongue- 
and-groove flooring. Bees in a cellar to 
the number of 500 or more colonies, 
must generate a lot of heat, as on the 
day of our visit the wind was blowing 
a perfect blizzard from the east, and it 
was very cold. Yet notwithstanding the 
fact that a large ventilator was open in 
the floor or ceiling, and the outside cel- 
lar doors at the east side partly open, 
the thermometer was at 43 degrees. 

While in the cellar, Mr. Holtermann 
had a good joke at the writer’s expense, 
and I may as well tell of the matter now 
and be done with it. While groping 
around in the semi-darkness, looking in 
the entrances of the hives, suddenly we 
came to a couple of strange looking ob- 
jects that in the deep gloom reminded 
me of incubators. Naturally I figured 
it out in a hurry that Mr. H. was like 
other well-known bee-men, going into 
the chicken business. Imagine my feel- 
ings when in answer to my inquiry, he 
said, “Why, those are Aspinwall hives!” 
Now I am perfectly familiar with these 
hives, in so far as that can be possible 
without using them, and I want it un- 
derstood, no matter what may be said 
to the contrary, that it was the darkness 
that deceived me. 

Joking aside, the Aspinwall hive, as 
now constructed, is, in its style of ar- 
chitecture, so different from ail the old 
familiar patterns, that it is not to be 
wondered at if people should be de- 
ceived as to what they are for, even if 
seen in daylight. 

Returning to the cellar, I believe it 
has always given good results, with the 
exception of one winter when a number 
of colonies were badly affected with 
dysentry, owing to the presence of some 
honey-dew in the hives. This reminds 
me to remark, that no matter how im- 


portant the nature of the repository for 
wintering may be, the quality of the 
stores is still more important. Just a 
few days ago a well-known Ontario 
bee-keeper wrote me that his bees were 
very restless in the cellar, and were 
spotting the hives badly, although it was 
as early in the winter as Feb. 5. This 
cellar is very dry and of equable tem- 
perature and has given good results 
during the past winters, so there seems 
to be no question but what the quality 
of the stores must be to blame for the 
present ill conditions. 

When the letter came telling me about 
the restless bees, I ‘phoned to the farm- 
er in whose cellar I have 35 colonies, 
and he said that he had just been down 
cellar, and found the bees very quiet. 
Now this cellar is damp, in fact is sit- 
uated in a springy locality, the floor be- 
ing wet nearly any time of the year, but 
the stores in the hives are good, and 
that fact explains why the bees are not 
restless in a cellar that certainly can- 
not be called well adapted to the winter- 
ing of bees. The bees wintered excel- 
lent in this cellar last winter, and from 
present conditions we are hoping for 
like results again this season. As a par- 
tial offset to the dampness mentioned as 
being ever-present, I might say that the 
bees are only separated from the fur- 
nace by a partition of inch boards. 
Whether this furnace is a benefit or not, 
I am not able to say, as the bees were 
not wintered there before the furnace 
was installed. 


Too Early Brood-Rearing Not De- 
sirable. 





In a late issue of Gleanings, Editor 
Root tells of a colony of bees that they 
have in their office, where the tempera- 
ture averages 68 degrees, the bees of 
course having an entrance by way of the 
sill of the window to the outside. He 
reports that the bees are doing well, and 
brood-rearing going on as in the month 
of May, and from this fact he grows en- 
thusiastic and says that they are con- 
sidering the idea of putting up a house- 
apiary, the same to be heated by steam 
all winter, to a temperature of 70 de- 
grees. He says, “One could have tre- 
mendously strong colonies in the early 
spring. While brood-rearing would 
necessarily consume stores, yet the trade 
of syrup or honey for young bees would 
be a good one.” 

The plan at first glance may look a 
trifle alluring, yet with all due regard 
for Mr. Root’s arguments on the ques- 
tion, I venture to say that the advant- 
ages to be gained are more visionary 
than real. It is a well-established fact 
that brood-rearing wears out bees as 
fast as, or faster than, honey-gathering, 
and to my mind this early breeding 
would be simply sacrificing not just one 
bee for another, but more like two old 
ones for each young one reared. With 
a lot of brood in the hives, bees will fly 
out in weather unsuitable even under 
ordinary conditions in the late spring, 
and it is but natural to assume that this 
condition of affairs would be much more 
aggravated if the brood-rearing were 
forced forward under normal surround- 
ings. Personally, I would be inclined 
to think that no returns would be re- 


ceived for the stores consumed by th 
early breeding, and, on the contrary 
that the powers of the queen, bees, etc 
would be drawn on to a positive dis 
advantage to the colony. 


Granted, for the sake of argument 
that the forcing system would bring th: 
bees through the winter “tremendously’ 
strong in the early spring, it is just a 
question if that condition would be de 
sirable in localities where the main flow 
comes two or three months after that 
date. A colony wintering well, under 
normal ¢onditions, will be in the very 
best condition by the time clover opens, 
and that, in my opinion, is the goal we 
should be aiming at. While I always 
like to have colonies strong, yet some of 
my best results have come from colonies 
that were just right when the flow 
opened, and this experience has no 
doubt been duplicated by scores of bee 
keepers. 





Honey vs. Sugar. 


The latest statistics, make it clear that 
Canada and the United States consume, 
on the average, about 80 pounds per 
capita of sugar. Why should not a 
goodly percentage of this sweetness be 
honey instead of sugar? Certainly 
there is no good reason why this should 
not be the case, yet if we were to sug- 
gest such a condition, lots of people, 
including some bee-keepers, would laugh 
at the idea. The writer has six broth- 
ers and sisters, and while we were all 
home on the farm, with our parents and 
hired help, the family averaged twelve. 
For a number of years we never used 
less than 600 pounds of honey per an- 
num. This was extracted honey, and I 
suppose, on the average, there would be 
another hundred pounds of comb honey 
as well. In telling this to some folks, 
I have heard them remark that this was 
altogether out of the ordinary, and some 
few would even hint that this was really 
too much of a good thing. 


Now I have reason to believe that the 
continual presence of real good honey 
on the table, (we never kept any other 
kind for our own use) lessened the con- 
sumption of sugar, and from the general 
good health of the family, it is certain 
that the honey did no harm, leaving out 
the possibility that it may have even 
been a benefit. Yes, I believe that it 
would be to the good interests of the 
consuming public, as well as to the pro- 
ducing bee-keepers, if half of the 80 
pounds of sugar could be substituted by 
honey instead. Indeed “substituted” is 
hardly the right word, as it is generally 
supposed to mean, “replacing with some 
thing just as good,’ but in this case we 
believe the honey instead of sugar would 
be something “quite a bit better.” 








Breeding from the Best. 


The importance of breeding from our ver) 
best colonies is great, and is becoming bette: 
understood as the years go by; and the bee 
keepers of America stand in the foremost 
ranks of the world on this particular ques 
tion.”—G. M. Doo.iTrie, in Gleanings. 

The first part of that statement cai 
hardly be too much emphasized, bu! 
when Mr. Doolittle placed the bee-keep 
ers of America at the head he mus 
have forgotten little Switzerland. 
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Kieport of the New Jersey Conven- 
tion. 


[he annual meeting of the New Jer- 
.-y Bee-Keepers’ Association was held 

the State House, Trenton, Jan. 9, 
yoo. Promptly at ro a. m., President 
\Vm. W. Case called the meeting to or- 
der, and gave the opening address. He 
expressed himself as pleased with the 
increased attendance. His address was 
mainly on the prevalence of foul brood 
in New Jersey, of his method of treat- 
ing it, and of the need of a foul brood 
law for New Jersey. The disease is 
known to be scattered more or less 
throughout the State, and seems to be 
rather on the increase in the southern 
counties of the State. Mr. Case’s meth- 
od of treatment, in brief, is as follows: 


FOUL BROOD TREATMENT. 


Build up the colony as fast as possible 
in the spring—feed if necessary. Do 
not give surplus room. Allow them to 
swarm naturally, or, better yet, shake 
when strong enough at the beginning or 
during the flow. Hive or put the forced 
swarm on the old stand, and move the 
parent colony to a distant part of the 
yard. Use full sheets of comb founda- 
tion, or starters, as is your custom. In 
3 weeks treat the parent colony moved 
to the distant stand, the same way. Ap- 
ply treatment late in the day, to avoid 
scattering the bees. There is one rule 
that must be strictly observed, and that 
is, that the newly hived swarm must be 
left strictly alone at least 5 days, or 
better still, a week. After 5 days or a 
week, it may be treated in all respects 
as a colony free from disease, surplus 
room given, and so on. 


This method of one shaking is based 
on the theory that all diseased honey in 
the honey-stomachs of the bees is di- 
gested and converted into wax in a 
week’s time; but that if the hive is 
opened or molested in any way before 
the expiration of a week, the bees will 
even up the honey among themselves, 
and will then store some of the diseased 
honey. This method has proved suc- 
cessful if faithfully and carefully car- 
ried out. 

There was a sample comb of Ameri- 
can foul brood on exhibition, and was 
observed by all. Many questions were 
asked by those not familiar with the 
disease, which were fully explained. 


PRODUCING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The first paper was by Mr. E. G. 
Carr: “How I Secured 3000 Pounds of 
H mey from 27 Colonies, and Increased 


39. 
He used the 10-frame Langstroth 
llive, Hoffman frame, chiefly. He clips 


all queens during fruit-bloom. He sees 
that all colonies have plenty of stores, 
and supplies any that need stores, by 
giving combs of honey saved over from 
previous season. Later in the spring he 
puts an empty super of drawn combs 
over each colony, using the queen-ex- 
cluder over the brood-chamber that the 
queen may not be crowded if an early 


. flow comes, a. he sometimes has, At 


th beginning of the clover flow all 
colonies are given room, and plenty of 
room is given through the flow as need- 
ed. 

He has some swarms in his locality, 
and these he treats as follows: He 
hives on the old stand on full sheets of 
foundation, giving a frame with least 
brood in them, and puts the other 8 
frames of brood in another body on a 
top of the hive with a bottom-board be- 
tween. In 5 to 7 days he puts the top 
brood and queen all together in its old 
place at the bottom. This usually breaks 
up all swarming and keeps brood, bees, 
and queen all together, which keeps all 
colonies strong. 

He allows all honey to be ripened 
thoroughly and sealed over before ex- 
tracting. 

The paper was followed by interest- 
ing questions and discussions. There 
was considerable discussion as to wheth- 
er light honey stored in brood-combs 
was darkened. Mr. Carr maintained 
that it was, but the majority did not 
agree with him. 

REQUEENING COLONIES. 

The subject of requeening received 
considerable discussion. 

Mr. Harold Horner, who has exten- 
sive apiaries in the State, practises re- 
queening every year at the close of the 
clover flow. He was very certain that 
it paid, though entailing considerable 
work. Other members practised re- 
queening every 2 vears. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND BEE-KEEPING. 


The first paper in the afternoon wa? 
by Franklin Fox, of Pennsylvania, on 
“What the United States Government Is 
Doing for the Bee-Keeper.” Mr. Fox 
was assistant in the United States 
Apiary during the season of 1907, so his 
knowledge comes first-hand. He briefly 
reviewed the establishment of the Di- 
vision of Apiculture, and of the ap- 
pointment and work of Frank Benton. 
He referred to Mr. Benton’s interest in 
the giant bees of India (Apis dorsata 
and zonata); and of Mr. Benton’s trip 
around the world to endeavor to secure 
these bees; and upon his return of the 
appointment of Dr. E. F. Phillips as 
head of the Division. He told how the 
Division is testing new races of bees 


and their crosses. But the most im- 
portant work of all is the investigation 
of bee-diseases from various parts of 
the United States. The Division has se- 
cured a competent bacteriologist, Dr 
G. F. White. Dr. White has discovered 
the particular bacillus of both European 
and American foul brood. He has 
found that bacillus alvei is the specific 
germ causing European foul brood, and 
a germ to which he gives the name of 
“Bacillus Larvz,” as the specific cause 
of American foul brood. As most of 
those who have followed these investi- 
gations know, this is different from the 
conclusions of certain European investi- 
gators. The Division is also investiga- 
ting the cause of pickle brood, bee-par- 
alysis, and other bee-diseases, but has 
not completed the investigation, so has 
no definite facts as yet. 

Mr. Fox was asked a number of ques- 
tions about the different races of bees, 
especially the Caucasians. He said the 
Caucasians in the Government Apiary 
were extremely gentle, fully the equal 
of Italians as honey-gatherers, and 
much more prolific, and better breed- 
ers during a dearth of honey. He said 
the Cyprians had been abandoned on 
account of their ill temper and ferocious 
stinging propensity. 

Next the business session was held. 
The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. Pres. Wm. W. 
Case was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent. J. H. M. Cook, A. G. Hann, and 
E. G. Carr were elected vice-presidents. 
Albert G. Hann was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 


“UP-TO-DATE BEE-KEEPING.” 


The next paper was “Up-to-Date Bee- 
Keeping,” by J. H. M. Cook. Mr. Cook 
said that the up-to-date bee-keeper stud- 
ies the best books on bee-keeping, reads 
all the bee-periodicals, attends the con- 
ventions of bee-keepers, visits his brother 
bee-keepers, is thoroughly enthused with 
his calling, thinks about it all day, and 
even dreams about bees at night. He 
studies his locality, his flora, and times 
of honey-yields, and manages his bees 
accordingly. He uses latest improved 
hives and fixtures, and adopts short cuts 
in manipulations. Lastly and most im- 
portant of all, he puts his crop up in the 
most attractive shape for market, and 
studies the market situation carefully 
before disposing of his crop. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


Before adjournment was taken, the 
matter of holding a field meeting was 
discussed. It was moved and carried 
that a field meeting be held in June 
next, the time and place to be arranged 
by the Executive Committee. It will 
probably be held in connection with the 
Philadelphia Association in Burlington 
County. 

It was also suggested that a 2 days’ 
annual meeting be held next year, which 
suggestion will probably be carried out. 

There was an exhibition of samples 
of comb and extracted honey from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, also samples 
of beeswax, and a few bee-appliances. 

There were over 50 bee-keepers pres- 
ent, and several pew members joined. 
It was one of the most interesting, most 
profitable and best attended meetings 
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that the Association has ever held. One 
nthusiastic member who has attended 
some National conventions, said: “It 


was the most profitable meeting I have 
ever attended anywhere 


But next vear we expect to achieve 
just twice as mucl 
\LBI G. HANN. Sec. 
Pittstown, N. J 
a _ 


Report of the Northeast Wisconsin 


Convention. 
Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
held its fifth annual 
¢ on October &, 1908, at Mishicott, 
Wis. It has not as large a membership 
as many other bee-keepers’ associations, 
ndance was rather small, but 
ittending = are quite a live set 
epers. The meeting was called 
order by the president, John Cochems, 
at 10 a. m The report of Secretary 
C. H. Voigt was then read and approved. 
(hen the treasurer's report followed, 
and was also approved. There were no 
papers read, the main feature being the 
question-box 


theast 
rs’ Association 


eek 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


President Cochems called the meeting 
to order, and the question-box was con 
tinued. The first question was, “What 
is the hest way to get only one swarm 
from a colony, if you allow natural 
swarming ?” 

[The ideas ran quite apart, and could 
not be satisfactorily settled. A motion 
was then made and carried that the 
inembers present experiment on that 
line next season and report at the next 
annual meeting. 

“Is the Baldridge plan a good one 
for curing foul brood, or are others 
better ?” 

There was no one present that knew, 
but all were thankful that so far they 
did not have to make the accquaintance 
of foul brood. 

“Is honey taken from a colony affec 
ted with foul brood all right for table 
use ?” 

The answer was, “Don’t know.” But 
it was thought by some that it ought to 
be all right when produced in a super 
with a queen-excluding zinc between. 


How to prevent swarming during a 
honey-flow, was an_ interesting topic. 
The first answer was to have no 


honey, and the bees would prevent it 
themselves. The next answer was, 
When you are working for extracted 
honey with 2-story hives, examine the 
brood-nest when putting supers on, and 
find the queen-cells. Cut them out and 
shake off the bees, put the brood in the 
upper story, and give empty comb be 
low. The next was to shake the bees 
off the brood, cut the queen-cells if 
any, give the brood to weak colonies, 
and put empty combs in the brood-nest. 
It was then agreed that these methods 
were not always sure preventives. 


Then followed election of officers: 
President, John Cochems, Mishicott, 
Wis.; Vice-President, Mark Schnieder: 
Second Vice-President, Fred Trapp: 
Secretary, Charles W. Voigt, Tisch 
Mills, Wis.; and Treasurer, John G. 
Mueller. 


The question-box continued as 


follows: 


Was 


“How can you tell so late in the sea- 
son as October 8, without opening the 
hive, by outside appearance, that a col- 
ony is queenless?” 

This brought out a lively discussion. 
Mr. Trapp thought it was a sure proof 
that, if a colony had drones as late as 
October, it had no queen. Mr. Voigt 
showed that drones were not always a 
sure sign of queenlessness. He said 
that only 2 days prior to the convention 
he examined a colony with drones, and 
found they had a queen. It was con- 
sidered best, by the majority of the 
members, to open the hive and examine 
the colony, as they may have a queen 


which is worthless. 

“How should we feed in the fall when 
it gets cold and bees need feeding ?” 

Feed early, before it is too cold. As 
long as bees can‘ fly every day, it is 
all right to feed. If neglected till cold 
weather, feed on warm days, good thick 
syrup; or, still better, give sealed combs 
of good honey. 

A motion was made and carried that 
the secretary should send a report of 
the convention to the American Bee 
Journal. 

On motion the convention adjourned 
till October, 1909, to meet at the call of 
the committee. C. H. Voicr, Sec. 





Building Bees Up for the 
Harvest 


BY RALPH BENTON. 


Asst. Entomologist, University of California. 

The passing of winter and the dawn- 
ing of spring marks the most critical 
point in all apiary operations, a point 
when the skill of the bee-keeper is taxed 
to its fullest extent. If it is a critical 
time for the operator it is so because 
it is a critical time for the bees them- 
selves. At this time of the year the old 
hees are dying off very rapidly; yet at 
the same time the warmth of the great- 
est number of bees obtainable in the col- 
ony is essential for brood-rearing opera- 
tions to replace this rapid death-rate. 
The position of the colony is further 
ade precarious at the opening of this 
period by the absence in any great num- 
ber of young or nurse bees to care prop- 
erly for the brood under way, thus 
necessarily limiting the extent to which, 
and economy with which, brood may be 
reared. Manifestly the situation of a 
colony in the early spring of the year 
is greatly modified by the, condition in 
which the given colony went into winter 
quarters. 

It is not my purpose here to go into 
the matter of wintering bees, for that 
is a subject in itself, but there are a few 
principles that may be here cited for the 
sake of their bearing upon spring man- 
agement. To insure a good supply of 
strong, vigorous, young bees, breeding 
operations should be kept up as late in 
the fall as practical, and every colony 
should go into winter quarters with a 
good cluster of bees headed by a young 
and vigorous queen. This insures early 
spring brood-rearing operations carried 
on by a sufficient number of compara- 
tively*young bees, enabling the colony to 
make relatively rapid strides in regain- 
ing a working strength. 

ABUNDANCE OF STORES—POLLEN. 


In the matter of stores it has been my 


experience, other things being equal, that 
the colony having an abundance of stores 
comes through the winter in better con- 
dition. This may be due to several rea- 
sons. Chief among these, aside from 
actually affording the bees an abundance 
of food, is no doubt the fact that combs 
filled with honey retain the heat of the 
cluster much more effectively than do 
empty or only partially filled combs. 
The result is that a more constant tem- 
perature is retained in the colony and 
the cluster not exposed to sudden chang- 
es of temperature with the consequent 
wear and tear of the bees. The elimina- 
tion of this energy-consuming wear and 
tear as a result of constant and sudden 
changes of temperature decreases the 
amount of stores consumed by the col- 
ony so that in reality a colony wintered 
on an abundance of stores actually con- 
sumes less than the colony wintered on 
scant stores. The distribution of the 
stores should be through or contiguous 
to the cluster, and each comb should be 
readily accessible from the adjoining 
one, either through the comb itself by 
passage-ways, or over the top-bars, thus 
insuring against the possibility of stores 
at any time becoming inaccessible. 


I deem it essential to early brood-rear- 
ing operations that a good supply of pol- 
len be present in the. hive; this is es- 
pecially essential when colonies are win- 
tered on artificial stores, as sugar syrup, 
since such stores do not contain the pol- 
len present in normal honey. With a 
good cluster sufficient to generate heat, 
and plenty of stores, the wintering of 
bees resolves itself into keeping the col- 
ony dry, for if bees under the above con- 
ditions are kept free from dampness they 
will stand almost any amount of cold 
within reasonable limits. The value of 
packing about a colony to retain the 
heat generated is conditioned upon two 
things: the closeness of the packing to 
the bees, and the moisture-absorbing 
power of the packing. Unfortunately, 


in most winter hives the packing is sepa- 
rated from the bees by an inner wooden 























il sometimes an inch thick, which is 
most the same as having no packing 


all. I have secured the best results 
th surrounding packing when such 
cking is only separated from the bees 
at most a heavy grade of duck can- 
s, or similar material, permitting of 
free passage outward of moisture, 
d at the same time retaining the heat 
the cluster. ‘Since the heated and 
jisture-laden air of the colony to a 
eat degree rises, the value of absorb- 
t packing above the frames is readily 
, be seen, and there should always be 
rovision made above the packing for 
free circulation of air to carry off 
he moisture passing off through the 
packing. \ 
If these points are observed, colonies 
left undisturbed in well painted and tight 
hives, placed in surroundings with rea- 
sonably good drainage, will winter in 
good shape. Even in our mild Califor- 
nia climate I have frequently raised the 
covers of colonies wintered without win- 
ter protection, to find the cover soaked 
with moisture, and sometimes pools of 
water of condensation standiiig on the 
top-bars of the frames and drizzling 
down upon the stores and cluster. For 
this reason I recommend, even under 
California conditions, that if the best 
results are to be obtained in our damp 
winter climate, at least some top pack- 
ing should be given the bees, with free 
ventilation above for the escape of mois- 
ture. 
EARLY SPRING OVERHAULING. 


An early spring overhauling will be 
found especially advantageous in the de- 
termination of the exact condition of 
each colony. This should be done as 
soon as the winter is broken and con- 
tinued warm weather is assured. The 
disturbing of bees during cold weather 
is at all times to be discouraged. This 
applies equally well to jarring as well 
as to actual manipulation. It is self- 
evident that if the cluster is broken 
through opening a colony in the cold 
the inability of the bees to cluster again 
leads to their chilling, resulting disas- 
trously. In the case of jarring, the bees 
become excited, move about, and gen- 
erate an excess of heat; this heat, to- 
gether with an excess of moisture given 
off from the cluster, causes condensa- 
tion when it strikes the walls of the 
hive, and dampness results. 


In California the first overhauling 
usually takes place the last of January 
or the fore part of February. In the 
course of this inspection the work of 
each queen should be noted, and special- 
ly strong colonies selected for early 
queen-rearing operations. Frequently 
the weaker colonies may be strengthen- 
ed with judicious addition of emerg- 
ing brood from stronger ones; also an 
equalization of stores may be profitably 
carried on. At this time, and more es- 
pecially a little later, there are certain 
manipulations to enlarge the brood-nest 
which may be carried on—the real, posi- 
tive steps toward the building up of the 
bees for the harvest. 

_ Lhave alluded to this period as a crit- 
ical time for colonies of bees, and it 
is in the operations carried on at this 
lume that the skill and judgment of 
the bee-keeper are brought into play. 


For a long time many colonies at this 
season do not seem to gain appreciably 
in numbers although they are regularly 
rearing brood. This is due to the fact 
that the brood-rearing is limited to the 
strength of the colony, and in amount 
is but a little beyond the rapid death- 
rate of the old bees of the colony. If 
left to itself the average colony will 
slowly gain in strength, and then sud- 
denly taking a new lease on life, as it 
were, surmount its critical stage and 
rapidly increase almost in «a geometrical 
ratio. But for the average spring honey- 
flow coming in May or June, and in 
California sometimes earlier, this rapid- 
ly breeding stage is not reached early 
enough to populate.the colony to its 
full capacity by the time the harvest is 
on; for the bees that go into this early 
harvest must come from eggs deposited 
at least 5 weeks prior to the harvest, and 
to insure a goodly number of them 6 or 
7 weeks prior to the harvest. Mani- 
festly to have a colony breeding freely 
7 weeks prior to the spring harvest, 
posits that the critical period in the his- 
tory of that colony’s brood-rearing op- 
erations must have been past I to I2 


- weeks prior to the harvest in question. 


In other words, some 3 months before 
the spring honey-flow, steps should be 
taken speedily to enhance brood-rearing, 
and give every queen the opportunity 


to operate to her fullest egg-laying 
capacity. 
INCREASING THE Broop AREAS. 


The first steps to be taken looking 
toward increasing the brood-areas of a 
colony at this season of the year, is the 
bringing about of the most favored con- 
ditions under which naturally the bees 
would produce the most brood. Nearly 
all varieties of bees are governed some- 
what in their rearing of brood by the 
presence or absence of a _ honey-flow. 
This is least true, perhaps, of the Car- 
niolans, which may be said to be con- 
tinuous breeders. On the other hand, 
it is pre-eminently true of blacks or 
Germans, and to a large degree also of 
Italians, that the absence or least slack- 
ening of the honey-flow is accompanied 
by a relative cessation of brood-rearing 
activities. 

Then, the first step to increase the 
amount of brood in a colony, it is seen, 
is to supply the bees with a regular 
source of food-supply in the absence of 
such a one naturally, This, then, is the 
principle upon which the practice of 
stimulative feeding rests, a practice in- 
volving some labor and outlay, but one 
which always pays, even when the cof- 
onies so fed have an abundance of stored 
food. It is the idea of a regular source 
of incoming food-supply which acts as 
a stimulant to the otherwise lethargic 
and tardy colony. The food fed for 
spring stimulation need not be a heavy 
syrup—about equal parts of sugar and 
water by weight, thoroughly mixed, and 
fed warm, will be found to be sufficient. 
Some honey may be added if on hand, 
but it is not necessary provided the bees 
have acces$ to pollen, and only en- 
dangers the starting of robbing through 
its strong odor. , 

There are many ways of feeding. In 
general I believe, for stimulative pur- 
poses, some form of top feeding above 


the cluster to be best, as by means of 
an inverted jelly glass, with the top 
punctured, or on a large scale some 
similar but more rapidly handled form 
of feeder. Small quantities of food 
given frequently will be found to bring 
about the desired results. 

The next natural condition favoring 
the production of brood to be apprecia- 
ted is the tendency of a colony of bees 
to organize and expand its brood-nest 
into a sphere or oval dimension. It 
must be borne in mind that a queen not 
only beginning near the center of a lit 
tle forward of the center of a comb, de 
posits her eggs in ever-enlarging circles 
or ovals, but in like manner organizes 
her brood laterally as well, causing the 
brood-nest to assume the form of a 
sphere or ovoid. This is especially to be 
noticed early in the season when the 
cluster is small. At this season it will 
be noted that the queen has small patch- 
es of brood in several frames, prefer- 
ring thus to confine her operations with- 
in the cluster of the bees comprising the 
colony at the time. As the cluster en- 
larges she increases her brood-areas 
normally in all directions, adding slight- 
ly to the area in each comb occupied, 
and to preserve the spherical or oval 
form will extend her operations slowly 
to the combs next adjoining the combs 
already occupied. It is just here that 
the bee-keeper can step in, and with the 
normal enlargement of the cluster hasten 
the relative enlargement of the brood- 
areas beyond that point to which the 
queen would ordinarily, of her own ac- 
cord, extend her brood. This is done 
by a judicious spreading of the combs 
containing brood, and the insertion of 
good, well-drawn brood-combs contain- 
ing little or no honey or pollen. An 
empty comb thus placed in the middle of 
the brood-nest will be rapidly filled with 
eggs, and through such manipulations 
the brood-nest can be enlarged more 
rapidly than it would be if left undis 
turbed to take its course. 


Some judgment is required in thus en 
larging the brood-nest, care being taken 
not to spread the brood too much, more 
than the size of the cluster will warrant, 
taking into consideration the possibili- 
ties of cold snaps and attendant con- 
traction of the cluster. Care should be 
taken in the selection of the proper 
combs for insertion in the brood-nest. 
No combs containing sealed honey or 
pollen in appreciable quantity should be 
thus used since such combs are liable to 
act as a division-board and divide the 
brood-nest, not infrequently resulting 
in the abandonment by the bees of one 
or the other halves of the nest, result 
ing in the loss of brood through chilling 
on account of a forced contraction of 
the nest. To obviate such dangers, and 
yet permit of a more rapid increase of 
brood through facilitating the oviposi- 
ting of the queen, in the case of weaker 
colonies, emerging frames of brood 
from the stronger colonies may be in- 
serted. The young bees thus added to 
the strength of the colony will enable 
the cluster to care for more brood. The 
combs so supplied the colony, will be, 
as fast as the young bees emerge, taken 
possession of by the queen and the 


brood-areas so proportionately increased. 
From time to time as the cluster grows, 
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more emerging brood may be added un 
til the critical stage of the colony is 
passed and the queen enabled to deposit 
to her full capacity. Into the stronger 

lonies from which emerging brood 1s 
drawn off, empty brood-combs should 
be inserted, giving the queen tree room 


to deposit more eggs 


Sortinc Out THE Broop-CoMBs. 


In all of these manipulations there is 
abundant opportunity to better the combs 
for the brood-chamber of each colony, 
cradually discarding the poorer, irregu 
lar or drone combs. Such combs should 
be kept going toward the outside of the 
hive, and finally removed as more good 
worker-combs are added in the center 
of the brood-nest. This same policy 
may be profitably pursued at this season 
of the year toward combs filled with 
honey or excessively clogged with pollen, 
such combs being either removed or re- 
legated to the top stories. Such combs 
clogged with honey may sometimes be 
profitably freed from honey by simply 
uncapping them, when the bees will re- 
move the honey for more immediate 
use. If such honey is granulated at 
all it will be found to be much more 
easily used by the bees if they have ac- 
water, which, fortunately, is 
usually true in the spring of the year. 
Combs of honey thus treated act as a 
stimulant to the bees, but care should 
be taken at all times to guard against 
robbing, which is very easily incited in 
the absence of a honey-flow. 

In all manipulations with bees early 
in the year one must have an eye con- 
stantly to the attitude of the bees toward 


cess to 


their queen; for sometimes the bees 
suddenly maliciously pitch upon their 
queen, and, forming a ball, kill her. 


Should any such inclination on the part 
of the bees be noted, the hive should 
be immediately closed. Should this in- 
clination not be noticed until the bees 
are actually balling the queen, and if 
after thorough smoking the bees still 
persist in troubling her, the safer plan 
is to cage the queen for a day or two, 
quietly releasing her toward night. 

PRINCIPLES IN SPRING MAN- 

AGEMENT. 

By way of emphasis I will recapitul- 
ate, then, briefly the essential principles 
[ deem of prime importance in the suc- 
cessful building up of colonies for the 
harvest: Successful wintering depends 
upon—plenty of young bees reared late, 
forming a cluster sufficient in size to 
generate heat enough to live, and to rear 
brood in the spring at a fairly rapid 
rate; a good young and vigorous queen; 
an abundance of good, well-ripened 
honey of easy access to the cluster; sur- 
rounding packing to retain the heat 
generated, placed close to the cluster, 
insuring the free absorption of mois- 
ture; free ventilation above the pack- 
ing, to carry off the moisture absorbed; 
and finally, but none the least, quiet and 
undisturbed surroundings. 

Spring manipulations to enlarge the 
brood-nest: should be taken as soon as 
the winter is broken, preferably some 
10 to 12 weeks prior to the main honey- 
flow. Such manipulations consist in— 
the strengthening up of the weaker col- 
omes with emerging brood; an equali- 


ESSENTIAL 


zation of stores; and a judicious spread- 
ing of the brood within the colony, fol- 
lowed by the insertion into the brood- 
nest, from time to time, of good, well- 
drawn and preferably warmed, but 
empty, worker brood-combs. ‘These 
manipulations are profitably accompan- 
ied by regular stimulative feeding in 
small quantities of thin syrup, to be con- 
tinued until such a time as the bees be- 
gin to gather regularly from an early 
natural source of honey. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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A New Automatic Honey- 
Extractor 


[ have long had my own peculiar 
ideas as to how a_ honey-extractor 
should /ook and act, and I recently de- 
cided not to keep them locked up in 
my “knowledge box” any longer, but re- 
duce them to tangible form and let 
the bee-keeping folks have a look at 
them. 

In working out the 
machine, my _ plans 


LIVINGSTON. 


this 
course, 


details of 
were, of 





FIG. 3.—SHOWING REVERSING MECHANISM 


somewhat modified by my facilities, or 
want of facilities, for making it, and 
if I were manufacturing them, I would 
make some parts a little different, though 
the general plan would be the same. 

The machine reverses the combs when 
desired while under full motion, and, 
[ think, is not more complicated or 
expensive to make than the automatic 
extractors now in use. This model 
takes in the regular Langstroth frame, 
weighs 88 pounds, and the can is only 
26 inches in diameter. I will try to 
explain how it works by reference to 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3: 

Fig. 3 is a diagram of the gearing 
that operates the reversing mechanism. 

Fig. 2 is the reel removed from the 
can, and the friction dise B’, which’ is 
fastened to the cogwheel B, is removed 
from its place and inverted on top of 
the reel. 

_ Fig. 1 is the complete machine ready 
tor operation. 

In Figs. 2 and 3, A is the upright 
shaft that carries the reel. B is a cog- 
wheel that turns on the shaft A and is 
fastened to the friction disc B’. F is 
the frame which is fastened to the shaft 
A, and which carries the cog-wheels 
CCCC, which are cast solid with the 


sprocket-wheels C’C’C’C’, which by th 
chains DDDD, operate the wheels EEEF, 
which are constructed on the ends oj 
the comb pockets E’E’E’E’. The wheels 





Fic. 1.—HONEY-EXTRACTOR READY 
OPERATION. 


FOR 


E are held in their places by the chains 
D, and the braces HHHH, and the low 
er ends of the comb-pockets E’, are piv- 
oted to arms fastened to the shaft A. 
When the reel is revolved, all the parts 
carried by it maintain their original po 
sitions with regard to it, but when the 
brake P (Fig. 1) is applied to the fric- 
tion disc B’, the cog-wheel B ceases to 
revolve with the shaft A, and then 
causes the wheels C, C’, and E to re- 
volve on their own axes until the brake 
is released, when this rotation ceases. 
Meanwhile the reel has been, and is, 
steadily revolving. The operator can 
easily see by the appearance of the reel 
while revolving when the reversion is 
complete, and releasing the brake, they 
remain in that position until it is de- 
sired to reverse them again. While the 
reel is revolving the centrifugal force 
draws the chains taut, and there is no 

















Fic. 2.—REEL REMUVED FROM EXTRACTOR 
AN. 


perceptible friction on the wheels E, 
which revolve on their theoretical axes. 
I used the A. I. Root Co.’s gearing, 
which is heavier than is needed for this 
machine, and I have. arranged the dif- 
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ferent parts as I like them best, and 
made the can deep enough to hold 
ibout 200 pounds below the reel. 

If any should presume to say, “the 
thing won’t work,” I refer them to Fig. 

which shows the machine complete, 
‘ogether with some choice “honey” (the 
very best kind) “taken” with it. (It 
was “extracted” after the ceremony of 
snapping the kodak was over.) 

Leslie, Ga. 
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Increase by Dividing Colonies 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Mr. Dapant:—lI have read your book, ‘The 
Hive and Honey-Bee,” and last spring pur- 
chased a colony of bees in a large box-hive. 
During the summer I noticed that the bees 
were lying out of the hive and clustering 
about the outside in large numbers. I con- 
cluded to try an experiment. ‘I put a mov- 
able-frame hive under the box-hive, so that 
the two would freely communicate. After a 
few days, noticing that the bees seemed to have 
moved into the lower hive, I removed the 
upper hive and put it on a new stand. At 
first it seemed to have but very few bees left, 
and the new hive seemed to have all the 
working force. But within a very short time 
the old-hive colony became the stronger again, 
and I now have 2 good colonies. hy would 
not this be a good method of “swarming” the 
bees to avoid all the trouble incident to natural 
swarming and having to watch the bees? What 
do you think of this method? Has it ever been 
used? ILLINOIS. 

_ The above method was probably the 
first one ever used for making artificial 
swarms, being the most elementary and 
simple. Bernard De Gélieu, Radouan, 
Soria, and others, in the early part of 
the 19th Century, used “dividing hives,” 
that 1s, hives which were made of sev- 
eral parts to be separated either hori- 
zontally or vertically, as desired, each 
part or section being removed from the 
others at will (“The Hive and Honey 
Bee,” pages 135-6, latest edition). This 
was before the time of movable-frame 
hives, and there was no way to go into 
the details of artificial swarming. 


When you add a section or a hive- 
body under an already well filled hive, 
during the spring laying, at the begin- 
ning of the flow of honey, the queen 
moves to that part as the bees fill it 
with comb, and she begins laying eggs 
in the cells, abandoning the part which 
is already filled. Just as fast as the 
young«bees hatch out of the abandoned 
portion the workers fill the cells with 
honey, for they always aim to keep 
their honey above the brood-chamber. 
By the method which you have pur- 
sued, if you had not separated the two 
hives to make a division, the bees would 
have eventually filled the upper hive en- 
tirely with honey. Your removal of 
the upper hive was done after the queen 
had moved down to the lower hive and 
before the brood in the upper hive had 
become too old to supply young queens 
by the rearing of queen-cells. If done 
at any other time, the operation would 
have been a failure. At the time of the 
removal the upper hive was left with 
only young bees, brood in all stages and 
honey, and they had to rear a queen, 
while the lower hive secured the old 
queen and all the working force. It 
was a good combination and therefore 
successful. But apiarists prefer to make 
absolutely sure of what they are doing, 
and that is why they practice what has 
lately been called “shook-swarming,” by 


which method or methods (for there is 
a great variety of ways) they do about 
what you did, but make sure of se- 
curing the queen in the new hive and 
young brood or queen-cells, or some- 
times, also, a queen in the other part. 
In the different methods of swarm- 
ing by artificial means there are a few 
points which*must be kept in mind: 
Ist. A queenless colony is not well 
suited to build combs, because queen- 
less bees build drone-combs exclusively. 
This is a natural instinct of the bee. 
As long as they have a queen at hand 
that is likely to make a demand for 
worker-cells in which to lay, a queen 
young and vigorous, that is not fa- 
tigued by protracted laying, they build 
worker-combs. Whenever the queen has 
a large amount of worker-combs ahead 
to be filled, the bees turn their atten- 
tion to building large cells which také 
less time and material, and may be 
used indifferently to rear drones or store 
honey. There are times, also, when the 
queen is tired of layine eggs that are 
fertilized as they pass the spermatheca, 
and desires to lay drones-eggs which, 
not being fertilized on the way, give 
her perhaps less pleasure but also less 
fatigue. At those times the bees will 
also build mainly large cells. When 
they have no queen, they naturally build 
such combs as are most readily built, 
therefore large cells. Such combs are 
not desirable in the brood apartment of 
the hive, for a large number of them 
is ‘sure, sooner or later, to secure a 
large number of drones, and a conse- 
quent increase of expense without profit. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the portion of the colony 
which is left queenless for any length 
of time be entirely supplied with combs, 
at least until a young queen is hatched. 
2d. A sufficient number of young bees 
should be secured in the hive in which 
no hatching brood is left, to help care 
for the first eggs hatched into larve. 
Very old bees, such as have roamed 
over the fields for days, are unsuited 
for brood-rearing. Their jelly-produc- 
ing salivary glands are more or less 
atrophied from non-usage, and young 
bees are much superior to them for 
feeding the young larve. In the econ- 
omy of a natural swarm, young bees 
that are then taking their first flight 
will be the ones to remain in the hive 
to care for the first brood. This has 
been ascertained beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, through the introduction of 
queens of different races in colonies at 
different stages of the season. A swarm- 
ing colony of common bees, containing 
an Italian queen inserted only a few 
weeks before, and having only a few 
young Italian bees along with the swarm, 
will show this fact very plainly, for 
those young yellow bees will be the ones 
to remain at home in the new abode, 
to care for the new brood. 
3d. The colony which is deprived of 
its queen when the division is made 
must either be supplied with a new 
queen at once or must have means of 
rearing one. By the introduction of 
a queen feared previously, or purchased 
from a reliable breeder, we serve sev- 
eral purposes. We save time, because 
if the bees are compelled to rear their 
own queen, it will be 2 or 3 weeks 
before she is able to lay eggs, from 





the time when the division has been 
made. The furnishing of a queen of 
selected stock is also an advantage, be- 
cause we may prefer the stock of one 
colony to the stock of another, either 
because they are more gentle, or more 
productive, or nearer to our ideal. The 
improvement of the races can only be 
carried on through the changing of the 
queens, and swarming time is the 
proper time to make changes in races 
without much loss of time or money. 

4th. If the queenless portion of the 
divided colony is allowed to rear its 
own queen, it must have young larve, 
and must be carefully watched so as 
to prevent it from sending forth an- 
other swarm. It often happens that 
queenless colonies containing a large 
amount of brood, in a very warm sea- 
son and when the crop is heavy and 
the cells filling rapidly, will rear a large 
number of queen-cells and swarm to 
excess with the 
hatched. If we aim to control swarm- 
ing in a positive manner, we must 
watch this matter also. 

Personally, the objection I have to 
this method of dividing very large colo- 
nies is, that I want to keep these large 
and powerful colonies undivided in or- 
der to secure the honey crop from them. 
We always have a number of colonies 
of fair strength which are yet not pow- 
erful enough to produce a large honey 
crop. If we can keep our largest colo- 
nies intact and turn their efforts to hon- 
ey-production, we can secure our in 
crease from the very colonies that would 
not swarm or produce a surplus, for 
they are generally strong enough in 
bees at the time of the honey crop 
to make each a good colony. But, I 
do not wish to breed from these queens 
of rather inferior quality, so my aim 
is to get a supply of good, young laying 
queens of the very best descent, and use 
them in making artificial increase, what- 
ever be the method employed. We want 
the best, strongest, most prolific stock 
that can be secured, combined with gen- 
tleness and honey-producing qualities 
In bee-culture thus far, we have been 
able to secure only one of the progeni- 
tors, the female; the drone being still 
to a great extent beyond our control; 
but we should not leave anything un- 
done to secure daughters of the best 
breeders. 

Hamilton, III. 
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Uniting of Weak Colonies— 
Drone Comb in Extract- 
ing Supers 


BY G. C, GREINER. 


The “Editorial, Notes and Comments” 
in the November, 1908, issue, contain, 
under the heading “Uniting Weak Colo 
nies,’ many timely hints for the be- 
ginner, that are well worth remember- 
ing, and they would not come amiss if 
some of our older bee-keepers would 
make a note of them. 

For many years I have practiced uni- 
ting weak colonies almost every season, 
and I know, if it is properly done, it is 
generally succe$sful. There are two 


main reasons, why colonies should be 
prepare 


united, first, to them for a 


young queens first. 
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prospective honey-flow, and second, to 
bring them up to a wintering standard. 


The former may be done in the fore- 
part of the season, a week or two before 
a honey-flow is expected, and the latter 
late in the summer or early fall, early 
enough to give the chance to 
arrange their winter quarters properly 
before winter sets in. 

To prevent antagonistic feelings, and 
perhaps the annihilation of one or the 
other, I have always considered it a de- 
sirable feature that the 2 colonies to 
be united should sit side by side for a 
week or two before the operation is per- 
formed. Each one should be reduced, 
by means of a division-board, to one 
half of the regular frame number our 
hives contain, and placed in the opposite 
halves of the 2 hives. If the bees are 
then compelled to enter their respective 
hives by reduced entrances, the openings 
heing on each outside, they will soon 
line themselves to their homes without 
interfering with one another. 

[t is not always the case that colonies 
we wish to unite are sitting side by side, 
in fact, they oftener do not, but we al- 
ways know weeks ahead which ones 
need doubling up, and it is an easy mat- 
ter to shift them gradually together. 

The manipulation of uniting is a very 
simple affair, which is all the more 
facilitated if we have a few hives that 
hold a frame or two more than our 
regular standards. The hive to receive 
the 2 colonies should have a tight-fitting 
division-board, and the entrance be di- 
vided by a block to leave the openings 
on each outside similar in shape and ap- 
pearance as the 2 hives presented. 


bees a 


When ready to operate, set the 2 hives 
a foot or two ahead of the old stands, 
and place the prepared one midway be- 
tween the stands the 2 occupied. Then 
carefully open the 2 hives, one after 
another, and transfer their contents into 
the one. By using a very little smoke, 
the whole job can be done bare-faced 
and bare-handed, without the first in- 
timation of a sting. Any bees that may 
be left in the hives after the combs are 
removed, can be dumped on the ground 
without much ceremony; they will all 
find their own homes, and all will be 
peace and harmony. 

From two weak 


colonies treated as 


here stated just before the white clover 
flow, I have taken, this season, (1908), 











BEFORE UNITING. 


28 sections of nearly all finished clover 
honey. They were so crowded that | 
decided to divide them again, filling out 
their hives with empty combs, and when 
the honey season closed, | extracted a 
set of extracting combs, Jumbo size, 


from each one of them. This may not 
be a great achievement, nevertheless I 
consider the 28 sections clear gain, the 
result of uniting the two. If left sepa- 
rate, neither was strong enough to work 
in sections, but combined under one sec- 
tion super, they were in practically the 
same condition as a populous, full-sized 
colony. 

When weak colonies are united to fit 
them for winter, which is generally done 
later in the season, it may be done in 
the same way as for storing surplus, 
except, that the division-board should 
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AFTER UNITING. 


be removed before winter sets in, the 
combs, bees and all, slipped together, 
and the division-board used to fill out 
the vacancy on one side or the other. 
If we have no choice between the 
queens, we need not worry over their 
affairs—they will settle that among 
themselves, otherwise we have to re- 
move the one we wish to discard. 

In regard to drone-comb in extracting- 
supers, I emphatically agree with the 
editorial referred to. My advice is, 
“don’t use it.” It is a-waste of precious 
space, and misleads the bees. My ex- 
perience of many years has taught me 
that bees are always slow to accept 
drone-combs for storage in extracting 
supers, but this year (1908) they out- 
did themselves—they actually refused 
to use it. I extracted some combs that 
were all-worker comb except now and 
then a little patch of drone-comb. The 
former was filled and capped to the last 
cell, while the latter was empty to the 
last cell, but every cell was bright and 
polished, showing that the bees expect- 
ed to have the queen stock them up with 
eggs. In this, however, their expecta- 
tions were blasted by reason of the 
excluder. 

Among my supply of extracting combs 
I have a few sets of very nice, clean 
drone-combs; they were gathered up 
during past years because I considered 
them too valuable to melt up, but kept 
them for extracting combs in cases of 


emergency. Being crowded for stor- 
age last summer, I used them in my 
extracting supers as necessity demanded, 
one or two in a place, mixed in between 
worker-combs. As a farther test, I 
placed some of these drone-combs in 
the middle of the supers, others on the 
outside next to the hive walls, and 
watched them from day to day. In 
either case I noticed the same behavior 
of the bees—they filled up the worker- 
combs rapidly, while they ignored the 
drone-combs almost entirely. 

Hereafter I shall try to use nothing 
but worker-combs for the production 
of extracted honey. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Spring Work With the Bees 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





As the sun advances farther and far- 
ther northward with each day at this 
time of the year, a feeling will steal 
over the wide-awake bee-keeper, to see 
how great an amount of cash and fun 
can be gotten out of the bees by keep- 
ing them in the best possible condition 
to take advantage of the harvest or 
harvests of honey when they come. To 
this end he or she will begin looking 
about to see if everything is in readi- 
ness for the summer campaign, and hav- 
ing this so, then the first suitable days 
for the bees to fly will be utilized in 
setting the bees from the cellar, if cel- 
lar-wintering is practiced, or in know- 
ing that all entrances are open and free 
from dead bees, if the bees have been 
wintered on the summer stands. 


As soon as spring fairly opens, it is 
best to go over all the hives in the 
apiary, seeing that all dead bees are off 
the bottom-boards and out from between 
the bottoms of the combs, otherwise 
colonies which have lost many bees dur- 
ing the winter are left in bad shape to 
build ‘up in time for the harvest, es- 
pecially if this harvest comes early in 
the season, as does that from white 
clover, which is the general source of 
surplus with the majority of bee-keep- 
ers. 

I have many times been called from 
2 to 4 weeks before the clover bloom 
to see what was the matter with the 
bees, as a part of the colonies did not 
seem to be doing as well as they ought, 
only to find that he bottom-board was 
covered with dead bees, and at places 
piled clear up into the bottoms of the 
combs, while the bottom of this pile 
was full of small maggots, the mass of 
dead bees having become damp and wet 
through decomposition, which caused a 
stench almost unbearable. No colony of 
hees can thrive under such  circum- 
stances. Of course, this does not apply 
to cellar-wintered bees, unless the hives 
have tight bottom-boards, for with loose 
bottoms the boards should all be changed 
when setting out, by giving the first 
colony set out a clean board from the 
store-house, and setting it on the same, 
when the one it was wintered on is 
cleaned and put on the stand of the 
next, setting the second colony taken 
from the cellar on the same, and so on 
till all are out and on clean boards. 

At this time we should also know that 
each colony has sufficient stores so that 
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rood-rearing may go on to the best ad- 
antage, for bees will not breed up 
roperly when there is fear of starva- 
ion from lack of stores. All colonies 
hould have at least 10 pounds of 
oney and 15 to 20 pounds is better thus 

irly in the spring. If any are short 
of 10 pounds they should be supplied by 

eding, and the very best way to feed 
it this time of year is by setting in 
rames of sealed honey that have been 
eserved for this purpose from the sea- 
son previous. There is nothing that 
pays the apiarist better than to carry 
ver one or two combs of honey for 
each colony wintered, from the previous 
season, to use for feeding purposes the 
next spring. 

Having the bottoms all sweet and 
clean, and knowing that all have honey 
enough to carry them in prosperity till 
pollen becomes plenty from the elms and 
maples, there is nothing more neces- 
sary till the pollen arrives, except to 
see that all colonies are tucked up as 
warm and comfortable as possible. At 
this early period of the season, we must 
he on our guard about opening hives 
when it is very cool, and especially about 
lowing frames having brood in them 
io stand outside of the hive for any 
length of time unless the mercury is up 
to 70 degrees or above; otherwise the 
brood will be so chilled that it will be 
removed, in which case we make a big 
loss, often more than counteracting any 
gain we may have made. 

Bees can be safely handled with the 
mercury at 50, if we do not expose the 
brood to the outside air for more than 
from half a minute to two minutes’ 
time, the two minutes doing less harm 
in a still, sunshiny day than the half 
minute will do in a cloudy, windy day. 
Then, if the mercury is from 70 to 
go in the shade, as is sometimes the 
case with the early spring days, we will 
have to guard about the bees robbing, 
for there is no time of the year when 
hees are likely to get demoralized 
through the opening of hives, as on the 
hot days of early spring. At such times 
it is best to wait about opening hives 
till after 3 or 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, when we will work as rapidly as 
possible, and as long as we can see, 
leaving the necessary vacant space for 
setting in the combs of honey till near 
dark, when they can be put in safely, 
without danger from robbing, as any 
and all- colonies will get things straight- 
ened up by morning so that they can 
care for themselves. The one who gets 
robbing started through feeding during 
the middle of hot days in early spring, 
will not need to be told the second time 
to avoid “the very appearance of evil.” 

When pollen becomes plenty from the 
elms and maples, we go over the apiary 
again, looking after the amount of 
stores, the goodness of the queens, and, 
if we think that way, clipping all. queens 
which are good enough to keep. There 
is a difference of opinion about this 
clipping business; but the most of our 
practical bee-keepers still think it pays 
to clip. In this age of non-swarming 
I do not consider that clipping is as 
essential as it was when natural swarm- 
ing was allowed, still, all there is against 
clipping, is the time it takes to find the 
queen and clip her; and I sometimes 
think that this is more than offset by 


the ease of finding her when we wish, 
ever afterward during her lifetime, as 
a queen properly clipped can be found, 
by the eye “catching on her,” very much 
more easily than can one having her 
wings. 

In clipping I generally cut off from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of both her 
wings on one side of the thorax; and 
for experience’s sake I have many times 
cut off three-fourths of all 4 wings, and 
from these repeated experiments I can 
see no difference between the longevity 
or the laying qualities of such queens, 
and those which have their wings as 
not molested by man. And queens thus 
denuded of their wings attract the “eye,” 
so that they are sure to be seen, almost 
without effort, whenever and wherever 
they come under the vision, so that they 
really do not have to be looked after. 

Where colonies are found having poor 


queens, which are laying only a little, 
and scattering their eggs all about 
through the cells of the combs, rather 
than forming a compact brood-nest, such 
queens are killed and a weak or weaker 
colony united with them, by setting the 
weak colony on top of this now queen- 
less colony at nightfall, a Ja Alexander. 

All colonies should certainly have at 
this time at least 10 pounds of stores 
to carry them profitably as to brood- 
rearing over till apple-blo6m. Don’t 
be a “penny wise and pound foolish” 
man in trying to see how much you can 
economize as to stores at this time of 
the year, for nothing counts as great an 
advantage during the harvest, as having 
the bees feel rich during the early spring 
months. Having good queens and plenty 
of stores, our spring work with the bees 
is done. 


Borodino, N. Y. 





By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


Skunks in the Apiary. 

The apiarist who lives among the 
hills has had more or less experience 
with skunks—I mean the four-footed 
rascals that come prowling about at 
night and destroying bees—not two-leg- 
ged ones that sometimes does the bee- 
man up brown by robbing him or tak- 
ing undue advantage of him to his sor- 
row. 

A skunk will not tear a hive to pieces; 
neither will it knock it over in its at- 
tempts to rifle it of its contents. The 














A SKUNK'’S BEE-TRAP. 


skunk has little chance of getting honey 
from a bee-hive, though it would like 
to do so very much; the animal is too 
small to.apply sufficient strength to 
damage a hive. Not being able to get 
at the honey-combs, it does the next 
best thing it can to have some honey. 
It comes to a hive, scratches about the 
entrance to cause the bees to come 
forth; finding the little animal molest- 





ing their abode they proceed to punish 
him, or, at least, they imagine they can 
inflict condine injury to him. They 
pile into his fur—hundreds of them do 
to his skunkship’s delight—he’s so thick- 
ly furred that he is proof to the bees’ 
darts. 

When the skunk thinks he has enougn 
bees for one time he rolls over and 
over in front of the hive, thereby kill- 
ing the bees. Sometimes he will scratch 
again and bring about the destruction 
of more bees. Then he picks the little 
slaughtered honey-gatherers up and ex- 
tracts the honey they contained. Often 
a colony suffers greatly by such depre 
dations, in fact, the whole population is 
depleted. The constant or repeated roll- 
ing and scratching in front of a bee- 
hive, is well illustrated in the little 
halftone here shown. I saw the work; 
I made the photo. 

I was on a short visit to Mr. Patrick 
Keating, near the New Almaden Quick- 
silver mines a few years ago. Pat has 
auite a respectable sized apiary, as | 
have stated and illustrated heretofore 
in the American Bee Journal. One day 
Pat said to me, “Come up with me to 
the bays; I want to show you phat a 
foin burd has been doing in the af- 
fiary,” or something pretty much to that 
effect. 

I went up the hill to the apiary, and 
over at the further end Pat pointed to 
one of the hives, and said, “Just look at 
that; did youse ever see the loike?” 

I admitted that I hadn’t, and to be 
pleasant I thought I would cross-ques- 
tion him: 

“What did it, Pat; do your chickens 
come away up here to dust in front of 
that bee-hive?” I asked. 

“Be off wid yeas; do ye think my bid 
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such fools as to risk being 
stung by coming in broad daylight and 
dhusting right forninist those pesky 
stingers? No, it is another kind of burd 
that dusts there; Ovll fux the beggar, 
so O71 will, O71 will.” 

My friend was much excited by this 
time and he gave some characteristic 
Hourishes to his language, which ordi- 
narily was choice and free from Hiber- 
nic burrs. 

“What 


away ?” 


i 5 are 


will you do to chase him 
[ ventured to ask. 

“! won't do any chasing; I'll set a 
good supper for him to-night,” he said, 
in plain English. 

Then I knew it was a skunk that was 
the “burd of rare plumage” that was 
doing the dusting. Then, out came an 
egg and a bottle of strychnine from 
Pat's pocket. With the point of a pen- 
knife he inserted a grain or so of the 
stuff in the egg and buried it in the 
dirt in front of the hive. 

lhe next morning a big skunk was 
found half way down the hill toward 
the creek where the varmint was pro- 
ceeding for a drink to stop the fiery 
pain the poison made in his interior, 
when he died. That ended one of Pat’s 
troubles and one of the bees’ worst tor- 
mentors and destroyers. 


At the Monterey bee-keepers’ mee:- 
ing the matter of depredations by 
skunks was considered. Mr. Vernon 
Townsend was sorely bothered by them. 
He was killing them off by wholesale. 
He poisoned them in a manner similar 
to that just described and used by Mr 
Keating. Other bee-keepers said they 
did the same. 

Bees that are much: bothered by 
skunks become very vicious; they seem 
anxious to repel any invader of the 
apiary. And ’tis small wonder when 
their slumbers are disturbed by night 
marauders so frequently. Why, it is 
enough to give any one or anything 
nervous prostration; don’t you think so? 





That Queer Disease — Doing Things 
at Berkeley University. 

I was over to the University early 
in the month to see Dr. Anderson of the 
Dairy School, and before returning I 
thought I would see Mr. Ralph Ben- 
ton, of the Bee Department. <A hunt 
through the “Bug Building” did not 
reveal his whereabouts; thence to the 
apiary back of the “Gym,” near by. I 
found the gate to the apiary open, 
but my man was not there. I ven- 
tured in and looked at the “exterior 
condition” of the colonies to see how 
they fared in comparison with mine. 
The day was not a propitious one, as 
have been few days since Christmas, 
still, many bees were flying, and, I sup- 
pose, working on the bloom of the 
acacias and the eucalpyti, of which 
there are many about Berkeley. 

A few of the hives did not show much 
animation, wherein they differed little 
from some of my colonies. Some of 
these weaklings were the ones troubled 
with the peculiar disease I have here- 
tofore commented upon in these col- 
umns. There were many bees long dead 
in front of the entrance, and a num- 
ber more were giving up their last 


breath, they having gotten outside the 
hive to let the life-coil slip away from 
them. 

Mr. Benton still not heaving in sight, 
I ventured to poke my head into a 
room in the basement of the aforesaid 
“Bug Building.” Sure enough, the gen- 
tleman I sought was there. He had sev- 
eral of his students in apiculture about 
him, and they were making a syrupy 
food for the bees, as he told me—some 
of the colonies were short of provis- 
ions. The students, some of whom were 
Philippinos, went on with their work 
while Mr. B. and the writer held short 
converse. Then the boys went out to 
dish out the rations to the hungry bees. 
Believing the “chief chef” of the feast 
should be present to superintend the 
banquet, I was about to take my de- 
parture when Mr. B. assured me there 
was no need of my being in a hurry to 
go, as the boys knew how to attend to 
the distribution of the life - giving 
syrup. 

Then I remarked that the above-re- 
ferred-to disease was prevalent in the 
apiary, and wondered if he (Mr. B.) 
had ascertained what it was. I had 
left some specimens of my diseased bees 
from the same cause, with the univer- 
sity man a few weeks before. He re- 
plied that he had not yet determined 
what it was, but one of the students 
had the matter under pathological study 
and was making fair progress with the 
subject. We then spoke of the pro- 
posed change in the foul-brood law, 
which I will notice in another item. 


— 





A Queen-Bee Snag. 


The attempt to amend the Foul-brood 
Law of California and graft on a pro- 
vision to make it one of the close con- 
cerns of the University of California, 
met with more objection than was at 
first expected, so I learn. That the 
main provisions of the law will be good 
is not doubted; to get rid of malignant 
bee-diseases is a disideratum much to 
be desired by the California apiarists. 
A casual perusal of the law as drafted 
by Mr. Benton, early in January, caused 
me to remark to that gentleman that 
some provisions were objectionable, es- 
pecially that requiring all queen-bees 
and attendant bees brought to the State, 
or passing from one county into an- 
other, to be inspected by a university 
pathologist or his deputy, or by a county 
foul-brood inspector, before they could 
be delivered to the consignee for use 
in his apiary. I went over the injus- 
tice and needlessness of the provision in 
the case of queens coming in mailing- 
cages. The author of the provision, 
thought it well then to change the word- 
ing. I wrote this Journal of this pro- 
posed provision, as I also did the edi- 
tors of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


I understand there was quite a time 
over the consideration of the bill at the 
Los Angeles Convention at the meet- 
ing, at the close of January. It was a 
hard tussel; a committee was out nearly 
the whole session of the meeting 
wrestling with the several provisions. 
I believe the queen-bee detention was 
knocked out. The sentiment of the 
meeting seemed to be that if the several 
county boards of supervisors appointed 


competent apiarists as foul-brood inspec- 
tors, the dread disease would be soon 
banished from the State. They urged 
that the supervisors hereafter name 
practical bee-men as inspectors. 


The convention, however, went on 
record as favoring the bill after they 
had made some changes, one of which 
is that the person who is to have charge 
of the pathological work at Berkeley, 
be a university graduate—it doesn’t 
make any difference from what insti- 
tution—and that the State allow a fixed 
sum per annum to carry on the work 
in conjunction with the present county 
inspectors. 

How the law will work if it should 
pass the legislature, I am not able to 
tell. To have the work done by com- 
petent men will be a blessing to the 
bee-keepers, even if the people’s taxes 
are increased somewhat to help the mat- 
ter. Then, it is doubtful if it will be 
any better done by a college man than 
if it were done by one who had a thor- 
ough training somewhere else. The 
greatest work done in California for 
the fruit-growers was done by a man 
who never had even a high school edu- 
cation. His work on entomology has 
been introduced into the schools of the 
State. It was he who started the cru- 
sade in an intelligent way against the 
insects that were ruining the fruit crops 
of the State. His name was Matthew 
Cooke, and he studied the subject while 
he made fruit-boxes in a factory at 
Sacramento. 








A Wet Year Indeed in California. 


Up to the first of January the rain- 
fall was much below normal, and many 
persons believed we were in for an- 
other dry year. Of course there are 
always some persons who set themselves 
up as weather prophets, and a word 
from them is carried the country around 
as gospel truth. But, fortunately, the 
wheels of industry do not stop on their 
account. So the wise farmer goes on 
and plows his land, sows his grain, and 

And so it came to pass this year 


And so it same to pass this year 
that this style of farmer is now lie- 
ing back and taking things easy; he’s 
happy, and wears a broad grin when 
he meets the pessimistical rancher. For 
the rain came, and came, and came, and 
at this writing (Feb. 13) it is still 
coming. What the end will be I know 
not; this I know, however, the hills 
and mountains from Del Norte to San 
Diego, and for the full width of the 
State where they are not covered with 
snow, are so saturated with water that 
torrents are streaming down their sides 
into the valleys below; some of the 
latter are flooded and in places crops 
have been ruined. On some of the 
river islands in the upper central por- 
tion of the State the water will not re- 
cede in time for the farmer to get in a 
crop this year. But the land in nearly 
all cases will be so enriched by the 
sediment deposited by the flood-waters 
that for years after great crops will 
result. And this will be the bee-man’s 
year to get a record-breaking harvest, 
provided, the climatic conditions are 


just right during the blooming of the 
nectar-secreting flowers. 








\farch, 1909. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or to 
MILLER, Marengo, Il. 
Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Transferring Bees. 


What is the best way to, transfer bees? 
New York. 

ANSWER.—Probably the best way is to let the 
bees swarm, hiving the swarm in a movable- 
frame hive, and 21 days later to add the rest 
of the bees to the swarm and melt up the combs. 
lf you prefer, you can transfer during fruit- 
bloom, and your bee-book will give you in- 
structions for that. 


Bees Fighting and Killing Each Other. 


My bees are fighting, and seem to be kill- 
ing a good many. What is the cause, and 
what can do to stop them? I thought it 
might be the young bees they were killing 
out. OKLAHOMA. 

ANSWER.—It may be that there is fighting 


because there is attempt at robbing. oung 
bees are not likely to be attacked. 


Nucleus Method of Increase. 


Would 
the plan 





ou advise me to make increase by 
. W. Barr gives on page 73? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Answer.—You might use his plan, except 
as to rearing queens. He lets a nucleus start 
its queen from its own brood. If you want 
queens, don’t think of having a queen-cell 
started in anything but a strong colony. 





Wired Comb Foundation. 


Can a sheet of finely woven wire be rolled 
between 2 sheets of wax in making the 
foundation for brood-combs, to take the place 
of splints or wiring frames, as now practised? 
The sheets could be made the size needed, or 
the wire screen could be woven one-inch mesh 
and could readily be cut with the scissors. 

CoLoRaDo. 

AnsSwerR.—Yes, such a thing has been ad- 
vertised and in use for years; the Van Deusen 
flat-bottom, wired foundation, upon which there 
is a patent. 


Tapping Sugar-Maples for Bees. 


Can I tap sugar-maples the first of April 
to stimulate the bees, and would it be good for 
them? They fly freely here after the first of 
April, and have fine trees. VIRGINIA. 


Answer.—I don’t know. To tap sugar-trees 
the first of April would seem to give the bees 
something to do when forage is scarce, and in 
good weather it ought to be all right. In 
bad weather it might entice them out when 
they would be better off at home. Of course 
care should be taken not to have them drown 
in the sap-pails. 


Pure Food Law in Arizona. 


I write for information as to the pure food 
law as to honey. everal here have bees. 
Some feed sugar to their bees and then extract 
it and sell it as pure honey. One this eve- 
ning told me that whatever the bees put into 
‘the hive was classed as honey. As under- 
stand it, honey is the nectar from the flowers, 
and has a different analysis from sugar-fed 
honey. They also say that when one sells it 
without a label on the bottles the law will not 
reach them, no matter if they say it is pure 
honey. 

I am selling my last year’s crop of pure 
honey. I put a label on it and back it up, and 
whoever eats it says it is all right. Weil, 
these other parties selling sugar-ied honey are 
hurting the oes markets badly, az the people 
say they “got bit” once and are afraid to buy 
more for fear it is the same class of sugar. 


We have no pure food inspector in this part 
of the world. I would like to send them a 
sample of this sugar-fed Arizona honey. 

I believe in giving the people something for 
their money. I am trying to build up a honey- 
trade, and am willing to go the route to punish 
this class of impostors which prey upon the 
laboring class as a wolf upon a lamb. If they 
are right I wish to know it; and if I am right, 
I wish to learn where I can send some of 
this arid honey to an inspector to be examined. 

Honey here is sold at too high a price. Cali- 
fornia “wild rose”’ sells at 40 cents per pint; 
75 cents per quart; and $1.75 per gallon. I 
sell some to the grocers so that they can sell 
pints at 25 cents, quarts at 50 cents, and gal- 
lons at $1.25. Comb sells here at 25 cents. 

The coming season I expect to have between 
150 to 200 colonies, and I expect to retail 
comb honey at 15 cents. The people will buy 
more and create a larger market for honey, 
so in the long run I will gain. 

ARIZONA. 

Answer.—lIf sugar is fed to bees and stored 
by them, selling such a product as honey is 
certainly in violation of the pure food law. 
But the U. S. pure-food law applies only to 
matters going from one State to another, and 
I don’t know whether you have any Arizona 
law to touch the case. Wm. Rohrig, Tempe, 
Ariz., probably can tell you all about it. Any 
man who feeds sugar to be sold as honey is 
standing in his own light, and will be the 
loser in the long run by it, to say nothing of 
the harm he is doing to other bee-keepers 


Number of Colonies to Clear $600— 
Best Hive—Missouri for Bees— 
Alfalfa and Red Clover. 


1. How many colonies of bees will I have 
to keep to clear $600 per year? 

2. What is the best kind of hive for money 
makers ? 

3. Is Missouri, in the central or southern 
part, a good place for bees? , 

4. Are alfalfa and red clover good for bees 
to store honey for the market. Wusconsin. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. <A _ good bee- 
keeper in. a good locality ought to do it with 
100 colonies or less. 

2. A 10-frame dovetailed is certainly one 
of the best. 

3. Yes. 

4. Alfalfa is excellent in most places west 
of the Mississippi. Red clover is not generally 
counted on anywhere. 


Distance Bees Go for Nectar—Home- 
Made Wax-Extractor. 


1. How far will Italian bees go for nectar 
in a fairly good clover location, witl? 100 
colonies in the apiary and about 100 acres of 
alsike within 2 miles of the apiary? 

2. Do you consider a double glass cover 
preferable to single in a solar wax-extractor? 

3. Give a plan for making a home-made 
solar wax-extractor. CanaDIAN Boy. 


ANSWERS.—1. Italian bees, or any other bees, 
work perhans to good advantage a distance of 
1% to 2 miles—perhaps farther. In the cases 
you mention they would probably go _ that 
distance. 

2. Yes. 

3- See reply to “Iowa,” page 609 


Painting Hives— Winter Packing— 
Uniting Colonies. 

1. In your answer to the question as to 
whether hives are better painted or unpainted, 
you say: “Mr. Doolittle’s idea is that moisture 
will pass through unpainted walls 


better than 


through painted ones.” If unpainted hives 
will let ieee and moisture pass out, will 
it not also let dampness and cold pass in? 

2. Will not packing hives in tar-paper and 
other packing material prevent moisture from 
passing out the same as a painted hive? 

3- I united some bees last fall by the follow- 
ing plan: I moved the hives of the colonies 
to be united toward each other a foot or so 
a day so that they could mark their location, 
until I had them close together. I then raised 
one hive gradually, still allowing the bees to 
mark their location, until I had it on a level 
with the top of the other hive. Then I set 
the hive on top of the other with wire-cloth 
between. I left the hives this way 4 days and 
removed the wire-cloth. All of the colcnies 
united this way did splendidly, except two, 
which fought until they killed each other. Did 
I remove the wire-cloth too soon, or what w as 
the matter with the ones that would not unite 

4. When uniting bees what are the essential 
points to be considered? 

VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yés, moisture will pass in- 
ward through the wall of a hive just as well 
as outward, provided conditions are reversed. 
Do you find that commonly happen? That is, 
do you find the outside air reeking with mois 
ture and the air inside dry? Instead of that 
the outside air—especially in winter, the time 
we are most anxious about—is dry, while we 
have moisture and mold inside the hive. 

2. No, a good coat of paint is entirely im 
pervious to water; the packing is not. Even 
if it were, the moisture inside the packing and 
outside the hive-wall can not do the harm it 
can inside the hive-wall. 

3. After being over the wire-cloth 4 days 
I would hardly have expected any trouble. It 
may have made a little difference if, on re- 
moving the wire-cloth, you did the work less 
quietly than you did with the others. 

4. Perhaps the one essential point is that 
the bees shall have the same hive-smell. They 
will unite better if filled with honey, and also 
if discouraged or frightened. They will unite 
better if one colony is queenless. Lately it 
has been advanced that they will unite peace- 
ably if both colonies are made queenless only 
a few hours. Of course, one of the queens 
will be afterward returned. 


Artificial Increase. 

I have been reading in “A B C and X Y 
Z of Bee-Culture,” an article on page 310, 
by W. W. Somerford, on artificial increase. 
I do not fully understand, and am at a loss 
to know how a new queen can be hatched in the 
nucleus, as the old queen is caged in the 
parent hive 10 days previous to the division. 
Do the worker-bees put a worker-larva in the 
queen-cell and feed it the royal jelly? 

A Svusscriser. 
the bees don’t put a larve 
into a queen- cell, but they give extra feed to a 
larva in a worker-cell, and they enlarge its 
cell into a queen-cell. Such cells are called 
post-constructed cells, or emergency cells, in 
contradistinction to pre-constructed, swarming- 
cells, or supersedure cells. 





Royal Jelly for Queen-Cells—Chang- 
ing Queens — Uniting Weak 
Colonies—Musty Combs, Etc. 


1. After you have made artificial queen-cells, 
where do you get the royal jelly to daub the 
inside of the queen-cells before you transfer 
the larve to the cells? 

2. I have a colony of black bees in my barn, 
and want to change the queen the coming 
spring. Suppose that after I get the new 
cueen, I can not find the old one the first 
time I look the frames over, for I think there 
are 15 of them. What will I do with the new 
queen until I do find the old one How long 
will she live in the cage that she will be 
mailed in? 

3. What strain of bees would you advise 
for this section of country? I am at about 
43 degrees latitude, and 1300 feet elevation, 
and at some seasons we have go days’ sleigh- 
ing. 

4. When you double up light colonies in the 
spring, do you remove the queen from one and 
put the one that has the queen with the one 
that does not have any queen, or do you add 
the one that has the queen to the queenless 
colony ? 

5. What will take the musty smell from old 
combs? If I put them in an old colony will 
the bees clean them up and use them? 

« 6 Will it do to slip a full sheet of founda 
tion in between the brood-frames in April or 
May? 

7. What season of the year will bees first 

start to make comb? 
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8. HH ong will it require or take to draw 





shee of foundation so that the queen 
will eggs in the cells? New York. 
ANSWERS I only way is to get it 
f aueen-cells that the bees have started. 
For this purpose vou must previously let the 
be start cells in queenless colony. 
lf the weather is warm—and you ought 
t rder a queen till it is warm—the queen 
e a week or more in the mailing-cage 
receive her it If necessary you can re- 
new the candy, or give a little honey. If you 
can not conveniently keep the cage in a warm 
lace, you can put it ver a strong colony, 
r ering up well 
Perhaps nothing will do better than Ital- 
; or hybrids Che probability is that if 
1 Italians you'll soon have mostly hy- 
yrids 
Doesn't matter such a great deal which 
iy Generally the weaker one is moved to 
the stand of the stronger, as the weaker it 
the fewer bees can be lost by returning to 
the old stand lf there is no great difference 
i strength, unite on the stand of the colony 
t t queen, as queenless bees will stay 
ere they re put better than queen-right 


The bees will take away the musty smell 


1 ‘ them up all right. Only don’t dis 

irage the bees by giving more than 1 or 2 

tv combs at a time. 

6. Don’t give foundation till the bees are 
vathering Certainly not before fruit-bloom or 
indelion, and perhaps better not till clover- 


Not till they need it. That may be first 





iow. Less than 24 hours in a 


Best Comb-Honey Hive—Getting 


Bees. 
What bee-hive is the best for comb 
Where can I get a good breed of bees 
it a moderate price? INDIANA, 
\NSWERS rt. [ get good results with the 


&-frame dovetailed, but if I were to begin 
anew I would have hard work to decide 
whether to use the 8-frame or 10-frame. Cer- 
tainly for any one who does not pay the closest 
attention to his bees the to-frame is better. 

: You will find in the advertising columns 
of this Journal several who offer Italian 
queens, and you can hardly have better stock. 
If you send to more than one for an untested 
queen from each, the expense will be light, 
and you will stand a chance of getting an 
excellent queen in the lot. 


Tar Paper for Wrapping Hives—Wax 
Press or Extractor. 


_ 1. Would it pay to wrap hives in tar paper 
tor spring protection? I see some favor jt, 
while others do not. Why is there this wide 
difference ? 

2. What is the best kind of wax-press or 
extractor? Do you still use the Root-German ? 
Is the Hershiser press enough better than any 
other to make it an economical press? 

Is Mr. Byer going to tell us hom he came 
out with the Hershiser press? 


Iowa. 
ANSWERS.—1. There is a wide difference in 
climate. While it might not pay in the far 


South, it might pay well in the far North. 
Locations differ. Your apiary may be in an 
exposed place, where the wrapping mentioned 
may be of great service in warding off the 
chilly blasts of spring, while another apiary 
a mile away may be in such a warm corner 
that the wrapping is not so much needed. 

2. I still have the Root-German, but as I 
produce comb honey exclusively, I don’t have 
much use for a wax-extractor. From what 
others say, and from the construction of the 
Hershiser press, it ought to do excellent work. 

Mr. Byer doesn’t seem to me a very se- 
cretive sort of chap. I never knew him to 
have but one secret, and that was his name, 
when he hid behind a nom-de-plume. If he 
doesn’t tell exactly what you want to know, 
there’s no law against your sending him a 
question about it. 


Improving Native Black Bees—People 
Living Over Cellared Bees. 


1. Don’t you think that if our native black 
bees had been as carefully bred from the col- 
onies that always gave the best results, we 
would have had as good a race of bees as any 
in the world? They build nice combs and cap 
their honey whiter than the Italians. The only 
trait the foreign races of bees excel in is that 


they stick to their combs better when looking 
for the queen, which, in modern bee- keeping, 
is a great item. Don’t you think that if an 
equal number of colonies of blacks and Italians 
were put by themselves where there were no 
other bees near them, and the only increase 
would be by natural swarming, the blacks 
would eventually run the Italians out? Would 
that no: show that they were the stronger of 
the two? 

2. Suppose a cellar is full of bees. Is it 
good or bad for the health of those who live 
in the rooms above the bees? 


ILLINOIS. 
ANSWERS.—1. Why don’t you ask me some- 
thing easier It certainly is not the easiest 


thing in the a to keep Italians pure, black 
blood is asserting itself in spite of all efforts 
to the contrary, and that looks as if blacks 
were the more vigorous. Then, too, in Swit- 
zerland, where are to be found some of the 
foremost bee-keepers in the world, they are 
cultivating pure blacks and trying to drive 
out — Italians. But you probably know that 
another trait in which Italians excel is that 
they are twice as active in keeping the bee- 
moth at bay, and that looks as if Italians were 
more vigorous. Besides, the older bee-keepers 
who had blacks and Italians side by side found 
that Italians stored more. If the Italians were 
better at the start, it seems that they would 
continue better, if there were careful breeding 
on both sides. But those Swiss. Perhaps 
they have a beter strain of blacks than we 
have. 

That depends on the bee-keeper. If he’s 
a poor bee-keeper, he will likely have a cellar 
with foul air and dead bees, and his cellar 
will be bad to live over. If the bee-keeper 
is all right, the cellar will be kept clean, with 
pure air. ‘The air in my cellar is as good as, 
or better than, the air in the living-rooms, for 
the cellar-door is more or less open nearly 
all the time. ‘ 


Leaning Boards Against Hives— 
Weight of Combs. 


1. Is it right to lean boards in front of the 
hives that face the south? The wind is mostly 
from the west, northwest, and north. I did 
this to keep out the wind when it blows from 
the south, and to keep the bees from coming 
out on sunshiny days. They are out in the 
open. I also did this to keep out the snow 
from the entrances. The entrances vary in 
size from 3¢x3 to “%x2%, and a few 3x2! 
all of dovetailed hives—8 and 10 frame. 


2. How much will 10 frames of empty combs 
weigh, new and old, size 175¢x9%x11-16, top- 
bar one inch? New York. 


ANSWERS.—1!. Yes, it’s a good thing to have 
the board there. Better take it away, though, 
when there comes a warm day in which you 
want them to fly. . 

2. They vary very much with age. A weigh- 
ing just made shows 10 old ones weighing 13% 
pounds. I have no new ones to weigh, but 
they would be much lighter. 


Supers and Sudden Honey-Flow Stop 
—Kind of Brood-Foundation— 
Storing Comb Honey in Attic. 

The careful reading of your book, ‘Forty 


Years Among the Bees,” has called up the 
following questions: 





1, In case the honey-flow stopped suddenly 
when you had supers ‘tiered up 3 or 4 high, 
what would you do? 


2. Where you use foundation splints and 
split ‘bottom-bars, what kind of foundation do 
you use—medium or light brood? 


3. In storing comb honey in the attic, what 
temperature would it stand without melting 
down? 

You will likely hear from California this 
year, as it has been raining here almost every 
day for the past month—warm rains. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Answers.—r. If 4 supers had been on any 
considerable time, it would be practically cer- 
tain that at least 2 of them would have no 
unfinished sections except. some of the outer 
ones. If the last 2 had just been given, one 
above and one below, they would be taken 
off as empties for the next year; some sections 
might be finished in the other 2 supers, but 
mostly they would be unfinished. In any 
case I would do just as at the close of any sea- 
son, sort out the finished for market, others 
sufficiently filled but not finished would do 
for home use or home market, and others with 
honey in would be given to the bees to empty. 

2. I have used mostly heavy foundation, just 
because I had a stock of it on hand. Medium 
ought to give good results, but light brood 


might be just as good with 2 or 3 more splints 
to the sheet. 

3. Now you're getting beyond my depth. If 
an Illinois man should ask me that, I could 
say, ““Don’t you worry about that; it will never 
get hot enough to melt in an attic.” gut I 
don’t know about your California attics. [| 
have done a little experimenting, and there 
ought to be no trouble at any temperature 
below 143 degrees, as that is the temperature 
at which wax melts. 


Divisible Brood-Chamber Hives. 


Kindly give the manipulations of divisible 
brood-chamber hives. Louis Scholl promised 
long ago to tell how he handles his bees. Mr. 
Miller, the Canadian, uses the same hive. 
Does he ever tell anything? New Jersey. 


ANSWER.—Perhaps no two who use divisible 
hives manage them exactly alike. I am not 
sure whether Mr. Miller has given his plan of 
management, but I think if Mr. Scholl happens 
to see this he’ll be pretty sure to give what 
you want, for he’s one of the best fellows in 
the world and likes to help others. In a gen- 
eral way I may say that advantage of divisible 
hives is taken by reducing to a single story 
at time of giving supers, although some make 
the first and second stories exchange places. 
This last, you will see, throws the honey that 
was above the brood-nest right into the middle, 
and the bees are supposed to get busy carry- 
ing it up into the supers for the sake of get- 
ting brood in its place. 


T-Tins—Feeding Sugar Syrup in 
Spring—Thickness of Lumber 
for T-Super. 


1. What is a T-tin? I see in the American 
Bee Journal the way to make the T-super,but | 
do not understand what is meant by the T-tin 


> 


2. Would it do any harm to feed sugar syrup 
to the bees outside the hives in the spring, 
after they commence to fly, until the flowers 
bloom? Would it be likely to induce robbing? 

3. How thick should the lumber be for a 


T-super? MAINE. 
Answers.—1. A T-super_ has no bottom, 

but to support the sections has 3 tin gh’ 

running crosswise. Each of these is made of 


a piece of tin so folded that a cross section 
looks like a T upside down: J, You can buy 
T-tins of supply-dealers for about a cent apiece, 
probably much cheaper than you can get a 
tinner to make them for. 

2. lf you set the feed some distance from 
the hives it will not be likely to start robbing. 
But if the bees fly to it on bad days, it may 
cause loss of bees. Your neighbor’s bees will 
help take care of it. In any case it will hardly 
do enough good to pay. 

3. T-supers are made of the same lumber 
as hives—% inch thick. 





Queen Flying in December. 


To-day (Dec. 29) the bees were flying, and 
I thought I would go out and look at them, 
At one hive I noticed a lot of smal drones, 
such as are reared in worker-cells, and, of 
course, I suspected right away that something 
was wrong. I stooped over by that hive to 
watch the drones, and caught a few of them, 
when there came a nice queen and alighted on 
the alighting-board, sat still awhile, and then 
walked slowly into the hive. This queen was 
too big to be a virgin, but must have laid these 
drones, it seems to me, and must have gone 
out to meet a drone. Is this not a most un 
usual thing for this time of year? I looked 
over all my hives last fall and this colony had 
a purchased queen not more than 18 months 
old, but must have superseded too late for the 
queen to mate. What do you think I would 
better do, get a queen as early in spring as 
ee or give a frame of brood along in 
April from some other colony and kill the 
drone-layer at the same time? 
INDIANA. 
Answer.—The whole affair is very unusual. 
The bees will be pretty old by the time they 
rear a queen, so it will be better to give them 
a queen. A still better thing, unless the col- 
ony is very strong, will be to unite it with 
another. 





Fastening Foundation in Brood- 
Frames. 

I am now overhauling my empty hives. I 
want to use full sheets of foundation in the 
frames. Just how do you fasten the full 
sheets in the frames to best advantage. Do 
you imbed the wire or use splints? Please 
be plain and give such minute instructions 
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hat the wayfaring man could not fail to under- 
tand. I understand that sometimes there is 
trouble caused by the foundation buckling, 
vith a result of irregular combs, and we wish 


to avoid this. VIRGINIA. 


Answer.—If you happen to have ‘Forty 
Years Among the Bees,” you will find the 
matter very fully treated at page 87, and illus- 
trations also given. Of course, get not 
copy the 3 pages there given in the limits 
f this crowded department, but will say that 
the foundation is cut to the full inside width 
f the frame, and about one-half inch deeper 
han the inside depth. The upper edge is 
croanial into the saw-kerf in the top-bar, and 
vedged there by the usual wedge now gen- 
erally furnished with frames. The lower edge 
is held between the two halves of the divided 
bottom-bar. If you have not the divided bot- 
tom-bar, let the foundation be cut to come 
down just to the bottom-bar, and fasten to the 
bottom-bar with melted wax. Then the founda- 
tion-splints are put in vertically, one something 
like an inch from the end-bar, and the others 
disselaaall at equal distances. 


You are right that there is trouble with 
buckling, and if buckling is avoided by having 
the foundation come down without quite reach- 
ing the bottom-bar, then there is stretching at 
the top, so that brood is reared there, or else 
the queen does not use the upper rows of 
cells at all. With foundation-splints you can 
have perfect worker-cells from top to. bot- 
tom, without any danger of buckling, and brood 
clear up to the top-bar. 





Colony from a Tree in Winter. 


There was a bee-tree cut down this winter. 
I took the bees and put them into a hive, 
and have been feeding them granulated su- 
gar. They are building comb. Would they 
work without a queen? It was cold weather 
when I found them, so I didn’t try to find 
the queen. Towa. 


ANnswer.—Their building comb is a pretty 
sure sign they haye a_ queen. 





Fastening Foundation in Hoffman 
Frames. without Wiring—Equaliz- 
ing Brood in Spring—Preventing 

Foul Brood — When to Put 
Out Cellared Bees. 


1. Is there any way of fastening full sheets 
of foundation in regular Hoffman brood-frames 
without wiring them? 

2. What is meant by Dr. Miller’s founda- 
tion-splints? How do you use them? 

3. What is the difference between a Langs- 
troth hive and a regular dovetailed hive 

. Why is an 8-frame hive better for comb 
honey than a 10-frame? 

‘Do you use thin or extra-thin foundation, 
ane full sheets in the section-boxes? 

What kind of machine would you recom- 
ome for one who intends to produce consid- 
erable comb honey, to fasten the foundation 
in | sections? 

7. Is it a good policy to equalize brood in 
a | spring? 

whe. kind of a wax-press do you use, 
or “cal you recommend for one who intends 
to keep from 60 to 75 colonies? 

9. What are the best measures and means 
to prevent foul brood from breaking out in 
your colonies? 

10. In case foul brood should break out 
among my bees, or in my. neighborhood, could 
we bee-keepers in southern Minnesota get a 
foul brood inspector ? To whom should we 
—— application ? 

What is the best time in this locality 
to er out the bees in the spring? 

MINNESOTA. 

Yes, foundation splints take 
the place of wiring. With horizontal wiring 
as generally used, if the foundation comes 
clear down to the bottom-bar there will be 
sagging or buckling. Whether the foundation 
comes clear down or not, there is more or less 
stretching of the foundation at the upper part 
of the frame. These cells produced by this 
stretching will not be used by the queen for 
worker-brood. If she lays in them at all, she 
lays drone-eggs. Both these troubles are 
avoided by using foundation splints. 

They are merely splints of wood 1-16 of 
an inch square and % or % inch shorter than 
the distance from top to bottom-bar. They are 





put into hot beeswax until the moisture is 
fried out of them, and then while barely 
warm enough for the wax to be melted they 
are lifted out of the way and pressed into the 
foundation by means of the wet edge of a 
thin board. Five splints are put in each frame 
vertically, one in the middle, one about % inch 


from each end, and another midway between 
each splint and the middle. For best results 
they should be given to the bees at a time 
when honey is coming in freely. Otherwise 
the bees will gnaw a passage next the bot- 
wer bar. 

A Langstroth hive is one with frames 
173%x0! §. <A dovetailed hive is a Langstroth 
hive with dovetailed or fingered corners. 

4. I don’t’ know that it is. At least not 
always. Perhaps the reason 8-frame hives are 
so much used is because there is less room in 
the hive, as bees ‘are more quickly crowded 
into the super. But unless 2 stories are used 
before the harvest, there is not a chance to 
have as strong colonies in 8-frame as in 1o- 
frame hives. There is more danger of the 
bees starving with 8-frame hives. 

5- Full sheets of thin foundation. 

The Daisy foundation fastener is good. 

mt Yes, if rightly done, and no brood taken 
from any colony unless it has more than 4 
frames well filled with brood. 

have a German wax-press. I don’t 
know whether anything else may be better for 
60 to 75 colonies. 

9. Perhaps the most important thing is that 
the bee-keeper should inform himself as to 
the disease by reading up in the papers about 
it, and especially by getting Howard’s 25-cent 
booklet about it. Then he should take the 
same plans as he would take to prevent the 
outbreak of smallpox or other contagious dis- 
eases, taking pains not to let his bees have 
any honey that by any possibility could come 
from a diseased colony. 

10. In Minnesota foul-brood inspectors are 
appointed by State authority, and a letter ad- 
dressed to the proper officer at the State 
capitol should bring the desired information 
as to inspectors. 

11. Likely about the time red or soft maples 
are in bloom, if the weather is favorable. 


Outdoor Wintering—Brood in Bee- 
Tree in February. 

1. Can bees be successfully wintered out- 
doors in Wisconsin, with an outside chaff- 
hive? 

2. Do they need ventilation at the top or 
bottom? The reason I ask that question is 
that I have found lots of bee-trees, and some 
old colonies that had been in the tree from 
one to 5 years, and the opening was always 
above the honey and bees. I find from one 
to 20 every year, and never an old one with 
the opening below the honey and bees. I would 
like to hear from others. 

3. February 6 I cut a bee-tree and took out 
2 pails of honey, all moldy and sour. What 
few bees there were left had the dysentery. 
Would they have wintered all right? 

4. There was some brood in the comb ready 
to come out, and fresh eggs, too. I didn’t 
think they had brood this time of the year 
(February). I would like to hear from oth- 
ers. WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes. 

2. The ventilation may be at the top or at 
the bottom, or both. When I first kept bees, 
they were in box-hives, and I wintered them 
in the cellar with the hives turned upside 
down, leaving them entirely uncovered. That 
was abundant top ventilation with no bottom 
ventilation. At present they are closed at 
the top, with an opening 12x2 inches at the 
bottom. I have also wintered them with a 
small entrance below and a very small open- 
ing above. It matters but little where they 
get the air, so they get it. 

3- Doubtful. 

. It is not usual for bees to have brood 
in the cellar the first week in February, but 
nothing unusual outdoors. 


Sealed Brood in February — Early 
Queen-Introduction—Two Colo 
nies Together. 


1. In looking over the Report of the Na- 
tional [ find that you did not give the num- 
ber of colonies you keep. Please tell us. 

2.:I was looking at the bees on Feb. 23, 
and found sealed brood in the hives. Was 
that a good sign? 

3. I have one colony that has a queen that 
I think is no good. They filled up the ~~ 2 
nest last summer, but did not work in the 
sections. They were not strong in bees. I 
think I will buy a queen soon and introduce 
her in place of the old one. How early could 
they ship a queen from the South to the 
central patt of Indiana, and she arrive safely 
to introduce her? 

4. How would it be to lay the cage over 
the frames for about 24 hours and then shake 
the bees out in front of the hive and let her 
run in with them? 


5. The sooner I would introduce her in 
the spring, wouldn’t it be the safer for her 
acceptance ? 

6. I have been thinking of a way to get 
2 colonies to winter and work together the 
year around, and this is about the way I think 
| will do it: Take coarse screen wire, just 
fine enough so that the bees can’t go through 
it, and make a_ solid screen-wire divisior 
board, and put it in the center of a hive. Then 
set on another hive fixed the same way. In 
stead of having the entrance at the end, have 
2 entrances, one at one side and one at the 
other, with the ends closed up. When it 
comes time to put on sections, put a queen 
excluder on top of the 2 bodies and let the 
2 colonies work in the sections together. How 
would that plan work? I may try it sooner 
or later. 

On page 72, under the head of “A Begin 
ner’s Questions,” I will make question 5 a lit- 
tle plainer. I have an entrance for the weak 
colony at the back of the hive. 

I mean in question 6 that I expect to take 
the screen-wire trom between the 2 colonies, 
and put in its place a queen-excluder honey 
board, shut up the entrance at the back, and 
make both lots of bees use the same entrance 
About what day of the month of March should 
I unite them? 

7. I had the understanding that if they 
were left together during the honey-flow onc 
of the queens would be killed. If one of 
them should be killed at that time, which 
one would it be, the upper one or the lower 
one? 

8. How many trips would a bee have to 
make after Septeenll 4 to produce one bee? 


9. Where do bees have the best pasturage in 
Indiana, where the ground is level and lots 
of farming done, or where it is hilly and not 
much farming? INDIANA. 


Answers.—1. Last year I had 129 colonies 
spring count. Took 19,480 sections (4'4x1%.) 

2. Nothing very bad about it; but you will 
probably @nd that the colonies that breed 
earliest are not always the best 

3. You can probably get one from the South 
as early as April. 

4. It would probably work generally; but a 
longer confinement would be safer; also it 
might be better to have the queen farther down 
toward the entrance. Of course the old queen 
must be removed. 

5. She would probably be accepted = more 
kindly in fruit-bloom than earlier. 

6. Probably it doesn’t make much differ 
ence as to the date; but it might be well not 
to try the plan with too many colonies, for 
you may not like it. 

" 2. It might be either, but more likely the 
weaker one. 

8. I don’t know. 

9. There are good and poor in ~ach 


Clipping Queens — Feeding Sugar- 
Candy. 
1. I am thinking of practising the clipped 


aueen plan with my bees. I[ am running for 
comb honey. I have 14 colonies Some do 
not like it because queens get lost and swarms 
mix up. Is this so, and do you clip? Would 
you advise me to clip to control swarms 

shall be with them at swarming time I in 


tend to prevent second swarms. 

2. Is granulated sugar, when made into har: 
candy, good to feed bees in early spring whe 
they are short of stores 

3. Does 4% part shenene or corn syrup whe 
put into such candy keep it more moist? and 
is it very harmful to bees in warm weather 
or early spring? MICHIGAN 


Answers.—1. I have practised clipping for 
many years, and it would take a lot of money 
to get me to leave my queens unclipped. It is 
true that sometimes swarms mix, and so they 
do with unclipped queens. Sometimes a 
queen is lost, but that is better than to have 
both queens and swarm lost. 

2. Yes. 

3. Don’t think ot giving bees glucose in any 
proportion whatever. 


T-Supers — Fastening Foundation— 
Best Section for T-Super. 


1. In answer to “Pennsylvania” on page 109, 
about the T-super, I can not understand if 
there is anything across the top, or what holds 
the tins. ; 

2. Will the T-supers fit the standard hive? 
If not, I could not use them. 

3. Please explain how to fasten brood 
foundation in both. with wire and splinre 
Do you let them remain, or remove them? 

4. Explain exactly how you put foundatior 
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se s 
I think 1 must have got it 

ead that there must be something 

Pe ' to support the T-tins, 

the way mes are supported in 

e 1 rT ibbet the top. There is 

g e kind T-super is the plain 

st kind f a plain box with nothing about 
t ! tl shape f a rabbet; and the T-tins 
put inside, at the bottom of the super, 

{ supported there by supports that are nailed 





Suppose you have your super 
box without top or bottom. 
nailed on of course the 


the supports are 








ind bot will be the same. With 

t flat on your bench before 

wi on the 13@x1 inch piece of 

sheet-iron flat on the edge of the box, or else 
lrive in the staples and bend them over. Also 
you will nail your strips of tin (to support 
he ends of the end-sections) flat on the ends. 


Now your super is complete, but it is lying 

upside down. Turn it over, and you will see 

that the T-tin may rest down in the bottom, 

ind when the sections are put in they will 
clear down flush with the bottom. 

\ T-super will fit on any hive that is 
flat on top; which is pretty much the same 
is saying it will fit on any hive. My supers 
ire rather short to fit my hives. I count 
that an advantage. Sometimes I want the 
super to be shoved just a trifle forward to al- 
low a ;-inch es ee for ventilation at the 
back end. When I don’t want that ventilation 
[ tack on the super at the back end a strip 
is long as the width of the hive or the super 

md about 7@x™%. That makes the super long 
enough so it covers entirely the opening at the 


top of the hive. The super being made just 
is wide as the hive, of course it wjll be wider 
for a 1o-frame hive than for an 8-frame hive. 

3. In the private letter accompanying your 


juestions yon say you are going to order 
the book “Forty Lears Among the Bees,”’ 
Turn to page 87 of that book and you will 
find very full details as to putting in founda- 
tion with splints. The splints are only 1-16 
»9£ an inch square, and are left permanently 
in the frame. If the frames are wired, the 
wire is left for always. The wires are gen- 


erally strung through holes in the end-bars, 

or 4 horizontal wires being used, and the 
wires are imbedded in the foundation by the 
use of a wire-imbedder, which costs only a 


few cents. 

4. If you have only a very few 
fill, you can use a putty-knife 
the edge of the foundation 
or you can use a Parker foundation-fastener. 
Much better, however, is the Daisy foundation- 
tastener, which does the work faster and with 
less exertion. 

5. The bee-ways are to allow 
bees to go up, so they are at the top and bot- 
tom of the section. 

6. That’s a matter of indiivdual preference. 
Personally, I prefer the bee-way. 


sections to 
to press down 
upon the wood, 


a: way for the 


Selecting Queen-Cells—Tariff on 
Honey. 


1. [T want to save all the queen-cells I cut 
sut during swarming time, that are the largest 
and best that hatch. What is the best method 
xr system to follow? 

Can you tell what kind of a queen a cell 
will produce by its looks or size? That is, 
if they are large or small cells, can you tell 
whether they will be large or small queens? 
ldoes the size of the cells have anything to do 
in telling what a queen will be when hatched? 
What is the least troublesome or least expen- 
sive, or the best regardless of cost? 


2. What should we bee-keepers be doing to 
keep the tariff off on imported honey and 
wax? It is time we, or our bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciations, were doing something. 

New York. 


Your question is not the 

If you will pardon me for 
question is somewhat mixed. 
You say you’re going to save ali cells, and 
then save the largest and best that hatch, 
which sounds as if you mean to select from 
among the young queens; but immediately you 
ask about deciding by the looks of the cells. 
Well, I'll do the best I can, and if I don’t 
get at what you want I’ll be glad to have you 
ask again. But when the best is done it may 
not be satisfactory, for athough one may 
able to decide something as to the value of a 
queen or a cell by looking at it, it’s hard to 
tell some one else how to do so. 

As a rule, a large cell is better, 


\NSWERS.—I. 
easiest to answer. 
saying so, your 


although 


from 
hardly be 
A long, slim cell is 
A good cell ought to 


sometimes a queen of full size will come 
a cell so inconspicuous that it may 
noticed as a queen-cell. 
generally not desirable. 
be covered with deep cuts all over, although 
there are exceptions. Allow me to say in 
passing that the largest queens are not always 
the best. The queen that I think produced 
more brood than any other queen I ever had 
was, I think, the smallest. 

One way will be to have 
cell. But that will 
nucleus for even the 


a nucleus for each 
oblige you to have a 
cells whose occupants 
you reject To avoid this you can have the 
cells hatch out in a nursery of some kind, 
and give your selected virgins to your nuclei. 

2. The way to influence legislation in this 
regard is to write to your Congressmen. No 
need to wait for associations to act, for each 


individual has the right to write. But there 
is by no means unity of feeling among bee- 
keepers. Some would rather not have the 
tariff changed. Certainly those comb-honey 


producers who buy 
would hardly 
cannot blame them 


more 


) wax than they sell 
gain by 


a higher tariff; so you 
for not being anxious for 
a higher tariff on wax. As to honey, they 
will probbly say that imported honey is of 
the lower grades, and does not come in com- 
petition with good comb honey. 


Sorting Out Queens of Cross Bees. 


I have bees in one of my apiaries that will 
follow me all about the yard, and will oc- 
casionally attack horses that are being worked 
near by. I don’t want to change all the 
queens in order to get the queens of the cross 
colonies, but the difficulty is to tell the cross 
colonies from the others, as they do not seem 
different with ordinary handling. How would 
a practical bee-keeper proceed successfully to 
sort out the objectionable queens so that he 
could replace them with gentle stock? 

CoLorRapbo. 


Answer.—Not always the easiest thing to 


spot the cross colony; and sometimes one 
colony will make so much trouble that it 
seems the whole apiary is cross. Sometimes 


if you walk rather briskly close in front of 
the colonies, the bees of the cross one will 
dart out at your legs. Or, knock lightly on 
the hives, and see which one flies out at you. 





Partial Clipping of Queens. 

1. Would it be possible to “hobble” a 
queen? That is, to clip her wings so she 
still could fly, yet not be able to fly high or 
far? To what extent, and what wings would 
you clip for such purpose? 

2. Do you ever sell any queens? I should 


like to have a few of your hybrid queens 
to breed from, even though they be wld ones. 
ILLINOIS. 


Answers.—1. Yes, I think it was Mr. As- 
pinwall who did that very thing, and if I 
remember rightly, quite successtully. All four 
wings should be cut the same leneth. I’m not 
sure, but I think Mr. Aspinwall cut off nearly 
or quite half of the wings. 

2. I rear queens only for my own use, but 
sometimes spare an untested queen of best 
stock in July. 





Depth of T-Supers—Cleaning T-Tins 
—Fence Separators in T-Supers. 


1. I think your super-followers are 4% 
inches, with notches for T-tins. 
lumber about the right thickness, but a little 
too narrow for 4%-inch. Would it be any 
disadvantage to have them only as wide as the 
plain-sawed separators, 3%, and without notch- 
es for T-tins? What would be the disadvan- 


tages, if any? 
2. How do you get the propolis off T- 
You probably have a quicker way than 


x 5-16 
I have some 


tins? 
I have for cleaning them. 

3. What is a good way to clean the plain 
—~ separators used in T-supers? 

4. Did you ever use fences and plain sec- 
tions in T-supers? If so, how did you like 
them? I suppose they were the same as are 
listed in supply-catalogs. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I’m not sur@ whether it would 
difference. I don’t think it could 
make any difference at the top; but there 
might be a little bulging at the bottom, es- 
pecially if the bees were crowded for room. 
Possibly, however, that might not happen, for 

es are not much inclined to bulge at the 
outer sides of a super. 

2. I made very slow work scraping them; 
but my assistant found a way that does the 
business in perhaps a fourth of the time, and 
does it ever so much better. If you'll keep 


ANSWERS.—1. 
make any 


your eye on the ‘Sisters’ 
get her to tell how she does it. 

3. I’m not sure whether there’s any better 
way than to lay a separator on a flat surface 
and scrape it with a hatchet. But they cost 
so little that I've thrown away a good many 
and bought new j 

4. Yes, I’ve used in T-supers, 
4% plain sections, and also 
as in catalogs. I like them as well as in 
other supers, but prefer the common sections 
with plain separators. 


Average per Colony—Comb vs. Ex- 
tracted. 


If I remember, you reported over 260 
pounds of comb honey per colony the past 
season. Where is the bee-keeper who runs for 
extracted honey in the same locality, who re 
ported more pounds to the colony? It has 
been running through my head for years that 
where the honey is left on the hive until it 
gets thoroughly ripe there is not as much 
difference in the yield as some people would 
try to make us believe. ILLINOIS. 


department I'll 


with fences, 
tall sections, same 


Answer.—There’s a big mistake somewhere. 
I don’t think I ever averaged 260 pounds to 
the colony, or even 260 sections. My best 
year was 1903. In that year, from 124 colo- 
nies, spring count, I took 18,150 pounds of 
comb honey, or an average of a little more than 
146 pounds per colony. 12 sections weighed 
11 pounds, that would be nearly 160 sections 
per colony. It wotld be interesting to know 
just how much more I would have taken 
if I had been running for extracted honey, 
but I’m afraid I'll never find out. Likely 


what is true as to the difference with one man 
or one place would not 
man or another place. 


true as to another 





Similar to Spring Dwindling. 
Irvinc Lone:—I 
of something about 
to help any 


wish to ask your opinion 
bees. I am always glad 
one that I can in regard to the 


many different things that we bee-keepers rub 
up against, an I am quite sure you are 
also. 

I call myself a beginner in  bee-keeping, 


although I have been making it a close study 
for 5 years. Perhaps I have passed the be- 
ginner’s stage, but there are ma things that 
I am unable to decide for myself. The ques- 
tion that I wish to ask you is this: 

Every spring I notice that after spring 
comes and the bees have brood-rearing well 
advanced, and everything humming to the mu- 
sic of the bee, then comes sometimes what 
we bee-keepers call “black-berry winter,” a 
cold, wet time that keeps the es at home 
to take care of their maturing brood, and 
brood of all ages—a time that keeps them 
housed up 2 or 3 days. They will begin to 
carry out brood. 

Is it the natural instinct they have to pre- 
pare for hard times by cutting down the 
mouths to feed? We know a little later in the 
season under the same conditions they will 
go to work on the drones. I am unable to 
decide whether it is this desire to save stores, 
or whether it is chilled brood. We know that 
they would be compelled to contract their clus- 
ter to keep their brood warm in the center 
of the brood-nest, and thereby leave brood in 
the outside combs that would become chilled, 
and, of course, they would carry that out. 
If they waited to do that until it warmed 
up, I would say it was chilled brood, but 
they commence it about the second day after 
being housed up. If it is chilled brood, you 
see it is my fault in not having furnished 
warm hives, or the entrances should be con: 
tracted at such a time. What is your opinion? 


These questions properly solved, go to make 
up our successes. The brood that they carry 
out is usually of the age when they resemble 
a young spider—legs, but no wings. But 
know you have seen the same thing many a 
time. ~-& G&G. 

Saline Co., Mo. 


Answer.—I will gladly answer your ques- 
tions to the best of my ability. What you 
speak of is similar to spring dwindling. In 


fact, spring dwindling is caused probably by 
lack of proper protection 


the same thing: 








\farch, 1909. 

















the spring. Some years ago I tried winter- 

g bees in the cellar. I have an average 

vr better) farm cellar. I found that bees 
vintered perfectly until March. Then if it 
ume very warm they were uneasy and flew 

it too much. (The difference in stores was 
nly 5 to 7 pounds of honey from those in 
he bee-houses.) So I tried taking them out 

February and March. ‘Those set out in 

e-houses even in February always came along 

| right, while those set under trees, every 
very one dwindled badly; even losing their 
eens. 

Bees never destroy worker-brood except in 

se of actual starvation; but we all know 

f the flow stops suddenly they throw out the 
maturin drones, and make way with all 
young drone-brood. ta often a warm time 
comes in March or April when bees expand 
their brood-nest too much. 

There is a very great difference in differ- 
ent strains of bees in this respect. Some 
will use up all the honey in the hive in early 
spring in rearing a hive of brood, and then 
starve to death. Others would need to have 
the honey uncapped and frames spread, or 
empty frames put in the middle of the brood- 
nest. 

Another cause of too early brood-rearing 
is feeding. If es are in danger of starv- 
ing, feed. In early spring give them sealed 
combs if you have them. if you don’t have 
them, feed white sugar syrup, so as not to 
stimulate them more than you can help. 

want every one of my colonies to have 
not less than 40 pounds of honey in the fall 
for wintering. So if I have to feed at all, 
it is just before harvest of white” clover. 

Probably in your case if it is not feeding, 
it is lack of proper protection in the spring. 
See that the bees are kept just as when 
wintering, also protect the hive. An old dry- 
goods box packed around the hive with hay or 
straw does very well. Give them a south 
face, or east, with the front of the hive ex- 
posed to the weather, and will venture to 
say you will never see many worker-bees 
thrown out chilled in the spring. I never 
saw over one or two dozen to a colony thrown 
out here when wintered in a bee-house or 
shed. Irvinc Lone. 

Marceline, Mo. 


A Season’s Experiment with Bees. 


There were moved into my neighborhood 
last season, 12 colonies of black bees. There 
was a piece of timber land not far from my 
apiary, but nearer to the black bees. That is, 
the black bees were between my apiary and 
the timber (in the year of 1907). At least 
70 percent of my queens mated with black 
drones. At the same time had another 
apiary on the other side, but nearer to another 
body of timber. The percent of mismated 
queens there was only about 25. In the fol- 
lowing spring (1908) the black bees were 
removed by sale to different places at a dis- 
tance from here. The mismated queens of 
the year were only about 20 percent. 

is year I will get a chance to try an 
experiment that I do not think will pay in a 
financial way. The first part of the year was 
very wet and in the month of May it turned 
very dry, so much so that I fear the clover 
has been badly damaged. It was more dry 
than it has been for several years past. 


Most of the bees that went into winter 
quarters are old bees that have not done much 
work to weaken them. Early in the season 
bees began to fill their hives up, but clover 
could not stand the dry weather, as all the 
supporting roots were on top of the ground 
and failed to secrete any further nectar in 
the bloom, and I fear a large part of it has 
been killed. It has been weakened anyway. 


There was a light fall flow of honey from 
asters, and some little brood was reared. The 
bees that were short in stores were those in 
the extracting yard, and the ones that had 
swarmed. There are very few bees that are 
as strong now as they were last March. Most 
of the weakest ones were united last fall. 
Neither clover nor bees are in a condition 
to stand a hard winter. 

I will send a description of how I have 
transferred quite a number of colonies of 
bees. I take pieces of pine, or soft timber, 
as long as the Langstroth frame is high, %- 
inch thick, and saw it in strips 3-16-inch wide. 

nail one on each end of the frame, if the 
comb is in a large piece; more if comb is in 
small pieces; and on the other side of the 
frame I nail a like number, or as many as it 
takes to hold the comb in place on last side. 
[ nail at the top, or to top-bar, but at the 
bottom I just drive the nail through the piece 
and turn it lengthwise of the top-bar, so that 


you -can put the comb in place. After the 


comb is cut into shape, and fitted in the frame, 
I bring the sticks perpendicular, and drive the 
nail at the bottom. Comb with brood and 
honey is easily handled this way. In 4 days 
the bees will fasten comb in place so that 
sticks can be taken off unless the colony is 
very weak, or the weather turns cold. 

One-half inch or %-inch wire-nails are best 
to use. I also forged me a_ hive-tool made 
like a claw-hammer. The handle part is flat- 
tened at the end, chisel-like, but rounded. 

W. A. SWEARINGEN. 
Epworth, Ky., Jan. 18. 


Bot-Flies and Horses. 


I must surely take exception to your article 
under heading of “Hoodoo Ribbons in Aus- 
tralia” in regard to bot-flies. Here in West- 
ern Nebraska, if we drive horses with any 
satisfaction, we must put cloth of some kind 
under their jaws (or neck). you would 
notice horses here from June 1, or sooner, till 
cold weather, you would see them actually 
rear up and strike, the bot-flies are so re- 
pugnant. Out in the pastures they will run 
and throw their heads over the backs of other 
horses to keep the flies from them. While they 
don’t seem to mind them around their legs 
any more than a common fly, they will go 
almost wild if one flies under their jaw. I’ve 
killed many a one there, and have seen them 
stick there till they had their eggs laid. Of 
course, the eggs don’t do any damage, as 
the horse can’t get them in its mouth as they 
can on their body and legs. I once had a 
high-bred horse that would rear in the air 
and groan every time a bot-fly would buzz un- 
der his jaw. I have seen men here put red 


rags under the horse’s jaw to keep them’ 


off. I don’t know if it was efficient or not. 

I always fasten a cloth of good width from 

the throat-latch to bridle-bit. Then they can’t 

get in. A. M: BEenyamin. 
McCook, Neb., Jan. 18. 


[It is perhaps a reckless thing to have said 
anything about a subject upon which the bee- 
books are deplorably silent, and at a time 
of year when bot-flies themselves can not 
be called upon to give their evidence. But if 
there is anything wrong in the case, it is the 
bot-flies that are to blame. What right have 
they to do such a foolish thing as to be 
bothering the throats of horses? The bot- 
fly (Gasterophilus equi) may be seen very bus- 
ily engaged in laying its eggs upon the hairs 
of the horse, in the confident expectation that 
the horse will bite off and swallow them, 
to hatch out in the intestines of the horse, 
the larve, or bots, to do their mischief there. 
Now how could a horse possibly swallow a 
nit on his throat? To be sure, any one who 
is at all familiar with horses can hardly have 
failed to see horses going frantic at times 
when big flies troubled them about the throat, 
but is it a certainty that some other fly than 
the bot-fly is not the culprit? You’ve seen 
plenty of the eggs of the bot-fly on a horse’s 
front legs, did you ever see a lot of them 
on his throat? Did you ever know a bot- 
fly to bite a horse on the throat or anywhere 
else? Mind you, this isn’t saying that it 
doesn’t, it isn’t saying that it doesn’t chew 
great holes in a horse’s throat, it’s only ask- 
ing the question. Let us have light on this 
important matter. It would be a sad thing 
if any one should fail of a crop of honey 
through ignorance regarding the bot-fly! 

Later.—Since the foregoing was written, 
others have written protesting that bot-flies 
are the miscreants that trouble horses about 
the throat, sometimes making them rear and 
strike frantically. Perhaps it will be well 
to lay the subject on the table for & few 
weeks, until fly-time, so as to make exact 
observation whether it be bot-flies or flies of 
some other kind that are the throat-troublers. 
At present all the testimony to hand is in 
that direction, and in case this is corroborated 
the only thing is to apologize for ignorance, 
and anathematize the bot-fly for doing such a 
crazy thing as to lay eggs where they don’t 
stand a ghost of a chance of ever hatching. 
And then it might be well to transfer the 
discussion to some equine paper.—EprrTor.] 


Wintering Bees in a House. 


I am.what you might call a “fool” bee- 
keeper, and in reading the Bee Journal I 
think there are more of them. I won’t say 
how I manage bees, only that I see so many 
ways of wintering bees. Now notice this: I 
winter them in a house made for that pur- 
pose. It is 14 feet wide and 20 feet long, 
matched siding on the outside, sheeting on the 
inside, filled between with sawdust. There is 
6-inch studding and a good, strong roof. The 


roofing boards are laid close together; floor 
2 feet of dry sawdust. Take off the cover 
from the hive, carry the hive into the house, 
set it flat on the sawdust, take the honey off 
from the bees, double an old grain-sack once 
from the top to bottom, making 4 thick 
nesses of canvas, spread over the bees, and 
replace the honey-board on top of the bag 

have 37 colonies and there is not a hand 
ful of dead bees. You can see the bees 
through holes in the old bags. 

The house is perfectly dark; 8-foot posts. 
I don’t allow any one to touch the house in 
any way. I work for surplus honey in su 
pers. I don’t think much of having to feed 
bees. I want but one super of honey from 
one colony. Don’t rob the bees, and you 
won’t have to feed. I don’t think there is 
much made after you have figured the cost of 
sugar, time, and trouble. I think bees winter 
better on honey of their own storing. 

I like to read the Bee Journal. There are 
a great many things I don’t know anything 
about, and don’t want to. 

M. S. CrawForp. 

Perry, Mich., Feb. 24. 


Rather Discouraging. 

Since my last letter we have had a very cold 
spell, but it is warm again, with bees flying. 
This is a forerunner of a bad spring. It has 
been that way here for the last two _ springs, 
then no honey till in the fall, and I missed 
it last fall on account of the drouth. 

R. B. Perry 

Greenfield, Tenn., Jan. 26. 


Plenty of Rain. 


We are still having plenty of rain—nearly 


25 inches so far. The soil is thoroughly 
soaked. We can not tell for certain as to 
the 1909 honey crop. It takes March and 
April rains for that; then we may have un 
favorable weather. M. H. MEnNDLEsOoN. 


Ventura, Calif., Feb. 12. 


Very Wet Weather. 


Yesterday I found one colony of bees cast 
ing out their young drones, and another one 
hurrying out their workers that could scarcely 
y. The walk was full of those that had per- 
ished. The weather is very bad so far—very 
wet. The almonds are in full bloom, but the 
bees can not get out. A day and a half is the 
longest sunshine we have had this month. 

W. W. Co.estock. 
Pleasanton, Calif., Feb. 20. 


Mildest Winter in Years. 


This has been the mildest winter in years, 
the mercury going below zero only twice dur 
ing the whole winter, and then for only a 
short time. While this is so, yet the bees 
have had no chance for a good flight, that are 
on their summer stands. Those in the cellar 
are in fine shape, and were it not too early 
to “count the chickens,” it could be said that 
the season of 1909 would be one of the best 
for bees here in central New York. But, alas! 
the two most trying months for bees are 
just ahead of us. >. M. Doourrt.e. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 2. 


Best He Has Read. 


I had discontinued the American Bee Jour- 
nal for several months in order to test the 
other bee-periodicals, to find which would do 
me the most good. I have nothing else that 
will help me along the line of honey-produc- 
tion, controlling swarming, how to have good, 
vigorous queens in colonies, besides wintering, 
and other important things, so much as the 
American Bee Journal has done in the past 
year. I can heartily and consistently say that 
the American Bee Journal is the best period- 
ical on the subject I have read. 

Grantsville, Md. L. J. Beacuy. 


Look Out for the Skunks. 


Do all bee-keepers know that skunks are 
very destructive to bees, and that quite often 
“spring dwindling” is caused by these little 
robbers, perhaps entirely unknown to the bee- 
keeper? : ; 

Their mode of operation is to establish their 
home in some old abandoned woodchuck’s hole, 
or other hiding place, perhaps only 10 or 20 
rods from the apiary, which they then visit 
nightly until winter sets in, and then when- 
ever the weather is warm throughout the en- 
tire winter and spring. ; 

They go to the entrance of a hive and 
scratch until the bees are disturbed and rus! 
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paws and 


their 


en mash them with 
if them by the thousand. 
Whether 


they are attracted by the honey 

lich may be within the bee’s body, or that 

t insect itself is food enough for them, I 
ly noc know. Perhaps both, for in summer 


dt fall the skunk lives principally on crickets. 
(wo to any old pasture-lot on a_ hill, and 
su may find thousands of stones which have 


ecently been overturned. This is done by 
skunks in pursuit of the crickets which are 
idden under the stones. 

If one of these miscreants is living on your 
bees, | recently discovered they were on 


mine, March is a good month to discover and 


stop the depredation Whenever there comes 
tracking snow, it is easy to follow their 
tracks to the den, at the mouth of which a 
small steel-trap will soon end the trouble. 
If no such snow appears, a close inspection 
t the entrances of the hives may disclose the 





scratch marks, and traps set right there will 
von arrest the thief. 

hese visits have been so frequent among 
ny hives, that [ suspect such work may be 
going on entirely unnoticed in very many 
wiaries, and [ sound this note of warning, 
r I convinced that many a good, strong 
‘ony may be entirely ruined during the 
ring months, and the real cause never be 
| vn. Isaac F. TILLInGHast. 
Factoryville, Pa 


Honey Scarce—Carrying Pollen 


Ilere honey is scare hardly any on the 
larket, and almost none in the hives. The 
rice on chunk honey is 16 cents. This is a 
bright, clear honey which never candies. It is 
sourwood honey. 

It is February 22, and bees are carrying in 


llen as fast as [I can count. his is very 
nusual for tl State, as it generally is win- 
ter at this date. My bees will come out weak 
numbers, and but little honey. But I am 
ing to the future with a smiling face. 
Gro. F. Jones. 





Kikin, N. C 


Bloated Bees. 


In answer to an inquiry on page 46, about 
bloated bees, I will say that I had 2 colonies 


with this disease last December. I watched 


these colonies for 3 days, and found every 
day more bees coming out to die. I cured the 
bees in 24 hours by feeding diluted warm 


honey in entrance-feeders. The brood in the 
hives was healthy and the queens laying. 

The end of November and December I fed 
iny bees about 23 gallons of old sorghum 
molasses, at the rate of one gallon of molasses 
to 3 gallons of water. None but these 2 colo- 
nies got sick, and all reared plenty of brood, 
and are in fine shape today. 

Seguin, Tex., Feb. 24. Henry Breuner. 


Wants to Produce the Best. 
| started 5 years ago with 2 colonies and 
have 100 now. From 60 colonies last year 
[ got 6,400 pounds of extracted and 1,500 
pounds of comb honey, and increased to 100 
colonies. I have sold most of my extracted 
for 12/2 cents per pound, and comb at 15 
cents, to the consumer. Most of my comb 
honey has been sold to the groceryman at 
$3 per case. My aim is to have the best 
honey that this territory will produce, and 1 
don’t have any trouble in disposing of it. 

I read all 3 of our valuable bee-papers, and 
get much valuable information from them. 

C. S. CaLpwEL.. 


Evanston, Ill., Jan. 7. 


Good Honey Crop in 1908. 


he honey crop of 1908 was good. From 


® colonies, spring count, I took 960 pounds 
f extracted honey, and 50 pounds of comb 
honey—total r1o1o pounds. I sold the ex- 
tracted to my customers here at home at 10 
cents a pound, they furnishing the recepta- 
cles. It was sold before the approach of 
cold weather. Bees are wintering fine so 
far on the summer stands in 10-frame_ hives. 
That makes 20 frames to the colony almost 


full of honey. 
I have kept bees since 1880, and find it a 

very profitable side-issue to farming. 

J. H: Upnavs. 

Greentown, Ind., March 1. 


White Clover and Bees All Right. 


i have just been out investigating the white 
clover prospect for the coming season, and 
find it very good, both from the seed and lay- 
ers. The layers are fully as strong as last 
vear, although we may,have an ice-storm after 


this that will injure it, as clover can’t stand 
being smothered with ice, especially seedlings. 

It is my opinion that white clover seed that 
sprouted last fall will produce good blooms 
full of nectar, if the season’s conditions are 
right, but the layers from last year’s plants are 
more vigorous bloomers, whether from one, 
2 or 3 year old plants. I believe that the 
plants die naturally, only after bearing a 
seed crop. Then the root dies and the branch- 
es take root and go to work on their own 
hook, and may send out other runners or 
branches for the next season, thus increasing 
year after year. 

I find that my 14 colonies are all right up 
to date. They are outside and with little 
protection, as I could not get enough leaves 
to pack them as I usually do. They are mak- 
ing long flights today, and get quite a little 
sap from broken limbs of the hard or sugar 
maple trees. They are nearly as busy as on 
a May day. 

[ am also wintering 14 colonies for a friend, 
and they are all in fine condition. I hope to 
bring them all through the winter safely. 
We are having rather an unusual winter, so 
that the bees have had several flights. I ex- 
amined several colonies today, and they are 
quite heavy, so much so that I will not have 
to feed any before April. 

E. E. Kennicort. 
Feb. 21. 


Will Try Bees in Tennessee. 
[ came to this State 
and I find that the people down here still 
keep bees in the old-time way, but by the 
weight of the hives this must be a good coun- 
try for the bees. have engaged 40 prime 
swarms to commence business with, so you 
see that [ will soon be on top again with 
bees. Having kept bees in old Indiana on a 
large scale, and having made it pay, I think 
I can do it here. Anyway, I am going to try 
it, and if it pays I certainly shall let the 
“Old Reliable” know about it. 
The weather here is rather cold, chilly and 
damp at present, and | certainly feel the cold 
worse than I did in old Indiana. 


Glenview, Ill., 


about a month ago, 


: Junius Happet. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 8. 
Bees in a Church. 
This is one of the most pleasant churches 
the writer has ever served. Several of the 


members and others here keep bees, and this 
seems to be a good place for them. For 2 
years a colony has made its home in the walls 
of the church, just above the pulpit. So 
while the “drippings” of the sanctuary have 
not been visible before last fall, we succeeded 
in taking about 100 pounds of very nice honey 
from the colony of bees in the church. 


My 4 colonies which I moved from 
ham, Iowa, have been wintering nicely, and 
are very strong. Their hives were full of 
the nicest kind of honey last fall. I think 
that bees have been wintering quite well in 
this locality. ( Rev.) ’. STINE. 

Tiffin, lowa, March 3. 


Dur- 


Report for Last Season. 


last year was a somewhat hard one on 
the average bee-keeper here. I began with 
17 colonies in the spring, lost 2 by spring 
dwindling. I had 7 swarms in May and 
June. <All died from starvation, owing to con- 
tinual floods and general wet, then a long 
drouth. About August 2 came a good rain, 


and oh, how  smart-weed (heartsease) and 
Spanish-needle did bloom! I got 19 swarms, 
most of which built up well, and all are alive 
so. far. One swarm I caught August 1o. 
It not only built up on 8 Langstroth frames, 
but gave 18 pounds of surplus honey—a thing 
I had never before seen. I had only shallow 
extracting frames, but did not extract. I sold 
it as chunk honey, as the demand was greater 
than the supply. I took off and sold about 
1,400 pounds, and have about 150 pounds left. 
Bees are in good shape. 
(Dr.) J. T. Bruanx. 
Elk City, Kans., Feb. 26. 





A Cheap Bee-Feeder. 

Here is a new way to make a bee-feeder, 
and just as good as any of the high-priced 
bee-feeders. You can make it yourself by tak- 
ing a scantling of any kind o wood, 3%x3% 
inches, and 6 inches long, or any length you 
want, by boring 2 rows of 1%-inch holes 3 
inches deep, and place it on top of the brood- 
nest, with honey or syrup. The bees will 
come up and carry it down into the cluster 
in a hurry. Make the syrup warm, or the 





honey either. Honey needs to be reduced a 
little with warm water. The space between 
the holes will prevent the bees from drown- 
ing—not a bee will drown. I have made 4 
or 5 feeders that hold a quart, and have been 
feeding my bees all winter, that had but very 
little honey. Some days it would be pretty 
cold for them. By making the honey warm 
they would come up in clusters and work the 
honey down into the combs below. I see by 


feeding this way that some of the colonies 
commenced breeding the first of February. 
Seville, N. C., Feb. 22. M. D. Taytor. 


Develops the Home Honey-Trade. 


In 1908 I started out with 25 colonies, 
spring count. I increased to 47 colonies, se 
cured 1000 pounds of fine clover and _bass- 
wood honey, which sold for $3.60 per case of 
24 sections. Some of it went to Chicago, but 
it was principally sold at home. I could not 
supply the demand. I grade my honey, put it 
up in nice shape, and it goes off with a 
rush. I don’t have to peddle it, as_my cus- 
tomers come and get it by the case. I furnish 
an attractive case to keep it in. When the 
case is empty it is returned and another order 
taken, so you see I have a snap in the honey- 
business. "This honey-business was built up 
by good management and fair dealing with my 
customers. No other will pay the progressive 
bee-keeper. I live in the suburbs of the vil- 
lage. I have near neighbors, but I sweeten 
them up with honey every year, so I have im 
complaint—‘‘no kick coming. So in time o 
peace prepare for war. 


I make and use the American hive, 15 
inches square, 12 inches high, _brood - see 
12%4x11%, 9 frames to the hive. For big 


use 2 hives. I make everything 

except the sections. I do this work in the 

winter-time, and I enjoy _ it. I have tried 

other hives, but this one is the best for this 

locality for comb honey. F. McBripe. 
McGuffy, Ohio, March 1. 
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Northern Michigan Convention. 


The Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers —. 
ciation will met at Traverse City, Mich., Roe 
> and 8, 1909. A morning, afternoon Laps 
evening session will be hel the first day o 
the meeting, and a morning and afternoon ses- 
sion the second day. F . * : 
Traverse City is the center of a fine e- 
eae and is noted for its large atpondonse 
at bee-conventions, both the State and } —_ 
ern Michigan conventions being well attenc - 
in the past, when held there, so a —- ar “ 
enthusiastic meeting is anticipated. o a 
forget the date, April 7,and 8, next, _ 
invite your bee-keeping neighbors to go along 
“2. will be premiums offered for Se 
best 10 pounds of both comb and extractt 
honey, also on best 5 pounds of beeswe He 
you have never attended a conven ion, 
wm. ‘out to this meeting, and get ecquemted 
with your neighbor bee-keeper. It is s 2 “ 
fact, that if a man (or woman, eit vd > 
tends one convention, there is me, wer - 
getting them to attend more. j e awe Ra 
you could not keep them away ai ter ate “ne 
one of these meetings. Isn’t this oom oo, 
evidence of the sterling worth of conventions: 
Some of those who will be in ag oe 
this meeting, are as follows: x. We nee ™ 
Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, FE. R. Root, = : 
Hilton, A. G. Woodman, E. E. Covere. > 4 
Chapman, J. N. Harris, C. F. —_ A 
Hutchinson, O. H. Townsend, * ’ a e 
sey, L. A Aspinwall, Fred Ww. —_ . e J 
Hunt, O. Nelson, Chas. Irish, Miles, a 
Rogers, and many others not a. -, _ 
You are cordially invited to partake © 
bee-keepers’ feast at this meeting. ee 
The Convention will be held a ng wi un 
Hotel, which is on Front St. ¥ poor 
will be our headquarters, they furnishing 
parlors free for our ovens. 


P ow N 3 
Remus, Mich. TOWNSEND 





The Successful “Philo System.” 


3 r business of 
man who wants to have a_ bi 

his aa that will yield a good living and a 
profit besides —_ is eS ena 
i some hard wor o i 
“The atile System of “ene Poultry 
Seepinge’”’ an inspiration and a guide. a 
Kee. W. Philo, the author, is a believer 
in work. He has not attempted to fin “ 
easy way to poultry success. But he has ou 


; : . 
lined in a manner easily understood, a ovo 
that any man or woman who is not an in 

can put into practice successfully. 


The fact 
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it Mr. Philo himself has been successfully 
ising chickens for more than 30 years places 

m in a positon to speak with catbetine. 

The Philo System is not a “new idea,” 

1 a fad. Its basis is work, and it attempts 
ot to point out an easy way, but to show the 
ght way. For this reason the inexpert will 
nd this book invaluable. It will start him 
ght, and keep him from getting very far 

om right. By following the plan given in 
iis book a man may make a net profit of 

474.00 or more upon a city lot 50 feet square; 
esides, he should receive a few hundred dol- 
is for by-products. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
he large advertisement of Mr. Philo. It gives 
full particulars. When writing be sure to 
ention the American Bee Journal. 








DON'T BUY QUEENS UNTIL YOU SEE MY 


FREE OFFER 


NOT CHEAP QUEENS, BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 


Reared from the best selected red-clover 
mothers. My queens are all reared by the 
bees, as they far better understand the job 
thanI. Iuse no artificial plan. All queens 
large and well developed, such as will, with 
proper management, fill an ordinary hive 
full of eggs and brood in ten days. ; 

Directions for building up weak colonies 
with my queens, 10c. 

Prices ot Extra Selected Three-Band Bees and Queens. 
Untested queens $ }4 ;6,% +2 


cools 
Tested cooks 6, 70 





1 
Breeder done 1, 5.00; 3, 12.00 
i-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 1.75; 6, 10.20 
2-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 2.25; 6, 13.20 
l-frame uncleus withtested queen.1, 2.00; 6, 11.70 
»-frame nucleus with tested queen.1, 2.50; 6, 14.70 
Full colonies, untested queen................+. 4.75 
Full colonies, tested queen...............seeeeee 5.00 


Prices of Extra Selected Five Band or Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested queens.. --1, $ 1.00 ; 6, $ 5.70 
Tested = --l, 1.50; 6, 8.70 
Breeder ........00- --l, 10.00; 3, 24.00 
If queens are wanted in large quantity, write 
for price list. 3Atf 


Ww. J. LITTLEFIELD, Little Rock, Ark., Rt 3. 











Queens on Approval 


If not satisfactory leave in Post-Office for 
return mail. Orders booked now for May 
delivery. A very hardy strain of Queens 
purely mated. 


Ff 0 i a a 
OS ahs bibs din ndche sd 140 T be aednces es Ee 
gf SEN eee 
T'wo-frame nucleus and Queen....... 2.00 
“= colony and Queen in 8-frame ; 
TWO. coe cece . eoccce 


Give me atrial order for Supplies. I can 
please you in price and quality. 15 years’ 
experience. Order from any standard cata- 
log. 2A8t 

A. M. APPLEGATE. Reynoldsville, Pa. 


PUTNAM 


Has issued an Educational Catalog outlin- 
ing the “Chantry Methods of Honey-Pro- 
duction,” of interest to the expert. The 
contention is an increase of 25 percent in 
honey, every section perfect,and no un- 
finished sections. Several other features. 
Price, 10 cents. Same to apply on future 
orders. Early order discounts and pre- 
miums, 3Atf 


W. H. PUTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 


Do You Need Queens ? 


We can furnish Tested Queens by 
return mail. Vigorous and prolific 
queens reared last fall and wintered 
in 4-frame nuclei, $1.00 each. 

Our 3-band strain of Italians will not 
disappoint you. 3Atf 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO,, 
Loreauville, Iberia Par., La. 











AS— petes varieties of pure bred 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys: 
also Holstein cattle. Prize winning stock. 
Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, ogee and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
Larkin & Hersberg, Box 24, Mankato, Minn. 





LISTEN! 


We wish to announce that we have 
purchased the A. I. Root Co.’s supply 
business for Western Pennsylvania from 
Mr. John N.Prothers, of Dubois, Pa., and 
are ready to fill orders promptly with a 
full line of supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS 


Always give satisfaction. Four percent 
discount in January and three percent 
discount in February on cash orders from 
catalog prices. 

Geo. H. Rea has turned his entire bee- 
business over to us. Can supply you with 
the very best Italian Bees and Queens. Or- 
ders booked now for spring delivery about 
May Ist: 

Every Queen purely mated, 

ueens, each $1.00; Dozen $1 

2-fr. Nucleus and Queen 

3-fr. pa a xs 

4-fr. “3 ” ” 

Very strong Colony ] 

Medium Colony . 

Good Hybrid Colony 5. 
. Beesin8or 10 frame hives. Good queen 
in ones. We can supply you with anything 
in the 


Bee-Line 


BIG BEE SALE 
300 Colonies Offered 


30 percent discount on good Italians 

25 353 “ * “Hybrids 
On ail cash orders received by March 25, for 
full colonies. 


REA BEE and HONEY CO., 


Reynoldsville, Pa. 
—A Big Incomey> 
For You 


If you will make easy monthly payments we 
will bring you a BIG REGULAR INCOME 
without any trouble on your part, from 


Irrigated Orchards 


n the famous Yakima Valley in the State 
of Washington. They pay from $1,000 to 2,500 
a year peracre. You can share in these 
big profits without leaving home or friends 
or your poscess employment. Ourfree litera- 


—s 


4 


WSunest 
Ssssss 





ture willexplain our easy payment plan. 
Write for it today, to our eastern office as 
follows : 2A3t 


Land League of America, 
2309 Central Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED Bees in any old hives, in 

oe ae large or small lots. Give 

full details in first letter. Must be bargain. 
3Atf E. W. BROWN, 














LEWIS BEEWARE 


A Full Stock at Factory Prices 


Our excellent location and facilities en- 
able us to give, ows 


SOUTHERN BEE-KEEPERS 


prompt service and best prices. Write for 
our Big Catalog of Bee-Supplies, Seeds and 
Poultry Foods. c 


Otto Schwill & Co., 


Seedsmen_ Established 1869 


Box 73, Memphis, Tennessee ,,;: 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TEXAS 
FAMOUS 


QUEENS 


The Biue-Ribbon Winners 
Willbe ready earlyin April’ 
Let me book your order 
now for April, May and 
June delivery. 











—PRICES 
Untested, each, 75 cts.; per doz., $ 8. 
™ Tested, a ss 12. 


Italians, Banats, and Carniolans—all 


blue-ribbon winners, and free from dis- 
ease. Write for Circular. 3Atf 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


Sabinal, Texas 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BIG QUEEN-REARING YARD 
FOR THE NORTHWEST 


Having secured the services of an Expert 
Queen-Breeder, we will furnish you with 
Pure Bred Italian Queens of well-known 
superior honey-gathering qualities. 900 col- 
onies back of our business. Queens ready 
about April 10th. Orders booked now. 

Each Doz. 
--. $1.00 $ 9.00 





Select untested 


Tested vndee we eae 1.50 11,50 

Select tested........-.. 2.00 16.00 

Special price on large orders. Send for 
circular. 3A3t 


VIRGIL SIRES & BRO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Morton Park, Cook Co., Il. 
FOR SAL A farm ‘of 40 acres 5 miles 
west of New London, Wdau- 


poss Co., Wis. Good buildings, and 32 colonies of 
ee8 with fixtures. 


GEO. W. DELANO, Royalton, Wis. 





on Bee-Supplies 
6 Percent Off Berry-Boxes, etc. 
Send for price-list. Manufactured by 
3A3t J. J. BRADNER, Marion, Iad. 











CARFF’S SMALL FRUITS 


and bees are an ideal combination for bee-keepers 
r farmers. Order early and pliant a generous quan- 


ie) 
tity of these fruits. 


he bees pollenize them, mak- g 


ing them produce in luxurious abundance, and at the 


same time increase amount and value of honey. 


Small Fruit Plant Free. 


I want to prove_ how 


well-rooted, strong and vigorous my plants are. I willg Taras 
o 


send free one fine plant (my select 
Some of my customers 
anacre with my plants. Bookon‘*Trans- 


for my new 1909 free catalog. 
make over 


(AOTC 


“v, 
n) if you will write yy 
yee 4 ie 


lanting and Afterculture”’ free with all orders. I sell a 
rge variety of nursery stock, grown on an 800-acre farm. 
Ask for Catalog L. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


BIG SPECIAL NUMBERS 


January,- Spraying 
February Gardening FR 
March, Small Fruits 


The Fruit-Grower is the greatest and most helpful! 
farm magazine, Each of these special issues contains 
about 70 pages, handsomely illustrated, cover in colors, 
and weighsalmost a pound. One issueis wortha dollar 
if you have a few trees, plants 
oragarden butif you send 1l0c 
Stamps or coin, to help pay 
cost of mailing and show you 
are interested and not writing 
through curiosity, the three 
numbers will be sent FREF. 
We cannot afford to send 
these papers unless you are 
interested. The paper is sro 
good we know you will bea 
regular reader after you see 
there issues. Regular rate i- 
a dollar a year, but as soon as 
you answer this “ad.” we will 
send the first number by return mailand tell you how 
you can get the paper at half price and also secure 

Absolutely FREE, Prepaid, a Tree and Vine of 
*“Delicious’’ Apple and Banner Grape 
These two new fruits, best everintroduced. Apple very 
finest quality in the world, sold as high as $6 a box 
Hardy everywhere, Fill in coupon below AT ONCE. 















The Fruit-Grower, Box 502 , St. Joseph, Mo. 

I enclose 10 cents to pay cost of mailing three FREE 
special numbers, After receiving them I will either 
saccept your Special Half Rate “New Fruits Offer’ and 

ubscribe or notify you to stop the paper. 








Name ____ 





Town State 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog ana get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail 

Ask us for prices on the goods you will 
need for this season. Discount for early or- 
ders. Send us your subscription for Glean- 
ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for $1.15, post- 
paid. Send for catalog. 
M.H. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot, Lansing, Mich. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DID YOU 


Ever stop to think what a good Investment 
a few good queens would be? I send out no 
inferior queens. All my queens are selected, 
as I kill all that are no good. If you want 
one or 100, write me. llAtf 


S. F. TREGO, Swedona, Il. 














Southern Bee-Keepers! 
I have a new and complete stock of 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


and would be glad to quote you prices on 
what you may need. 

I can furnish a limited number of Cau- 
casian and Italian Bees and Queens. 


**Southern Bee Culture’’ 


contains 150 pages of practical information 

along all lines of bee-keeping. Written by 

progressive bee-keepers scattered over the 
2A3t 


South. Price, 0 cts., postpaid. 
J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


ssemtion Bee Journal when writing. 











Get Our Prices 


NOW! 
HIS means a 
big saving to 


YOU of $26.50 
on buggy shown 
here—same ratio of 
saving on over 125 
other style vehicles 
and harness — be- 
cause of our large 
factories, enormous 
purchases of mate- 
rial and perfected 
organization, which 
means high quality 
with big saving in 
manufacture. 

Because we sell 
direct to you “rom factory, We're going 
to give our customers the advantage of this 
saving. You never before had an oppor- 
tunity like this to purchase a Buggy at such 
alow price. We make over 125 Styles of 


Split Hickory 
Vehicles 


and a full line of Harness—everything 
made to order—many options given as to 
finish and trimmings. Let us send you our 
Big Free Book—it tells the whole story of 
“Split Hickory Vehicles’’—and it’s Free for 
your name and address ona postal. Address 
H. C. Phelps, President 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Company 


**Makers of Split Hickory Vehicles’’ 
Station 322 Columbus, Ohio 





» 


H.C. Phelts, Pres. 













30 Days’ Two 
Free Years’ 
Road Guarantee 
Test 






. = 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GLADIOLU 


The most magnificently beautiful of all summer 
flowering buibs. The most popular, easily 
grown and showy both while growing and for 
cut flowers. We grow acres of them includ- 
ing hundreds of varieties and sell large 

bulbs of our choicest Altoona Mixture at 

75 cts. per dozen ; $5.00 per 100. In order to 
get you interested we offer 


100 Bulblets for 15 cts. 


or 1000 for $1.20 postpaid with full directions 
for growing. Many will bloom the first year. 
All will become large bulbs, bloom and mul- 
uply the second season. It’s a real 
argain—how many do you want? 
Beautiful large catalogue of Bulbs, Plants 
and Seeds mailed free if you mention this 


paper. 
THE IOWA SEED CO., 


es Moines, lowa 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Crown Bone Cufter 


Fre your hens cut green bone Best 

and get moreeggs. Witha 
Crown Bone Cutter you Made- 
can cut up all scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send at once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 613 , Easton, Pa. 















Mention Bee Jerreal when writing. 
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vergreens 
4 will grow in all parts 
of the country we offer to 
send _6 fine Spruces 4 to 3, 
ft. tall, free to property owners. 
Wholesale value and mailing expense 
mo over 30cents. To help, send 5 cents or 
not as you please. A postal will bring the 
trees and our catalog containing many colored 
photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits, 
Ornamentals, etc. We want to get acquainted with you 
and it will pay youto getintouch with our Hardy Bliz- 
zard Belt trees. 39 years’ experience in growing hardy 
trees here in what was once called the Great American 
Desert. Write today. 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 45, Osage, lowa 


WN FENCE 


FINN | YE Many designs. Cheap as 
—f 32 page Catalogue 

ree. Special Prices to 

ees Churches and Cemeteries. 


NAA NDXIXIN Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
SE WN, Box 318 Winchester Ind. 

















Bee Supply House 
Everything for Bees -_ 
We manufacture the latest ap-§ 
proved supplies and sell direct 
at factory prices. We're old-} 
time bee peoplein abeecountry. 
We know your needs. 
order discounts. Send for cat- 
alog. Don’t buy till it comes. 
LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO. 
11 Talmage St., Higginsville, Mo. 














ALSO, 
E. T. Flanagan & Sons, 
Box 4, Belleville, Ill. 





KYageumeaa>) FOR SALE AT A 


BARGAIN 


About 2000 T-tins for 4}-section T- 
supers for 10-frame hives; over 2000 
Fence Separators for no-beeway 4}x4} 
sections ; over 2000 44x4} Section-Hold- 
ers; and 250 moving screens for 8- 
frame dovetailed hives. Have been 


used. Address, 2A2t 
M. H. Mendleson, 
VENTURA, CAL. 





PRIZE TAKERS 


Pharr’s Goldens took first prize at 3 ex- 
hibits in ‘Texas in 1907. We will furnish 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italian Queens, untested, $1.00 till June 1, 
then 75 cents. Tested, $1.25 till June 1, then 
$1.00. For large quantities, write. Our 3- 
band Breeders from W. O. Victor and Grant 
Anderson strains; other races from the best 
obtainable. ‘“ Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion,” is our motto. Address, 3Atf 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARINGCO., 
or JOHN W. PHARR, 


Berclair, : : : Texas 





WANTED 100 Brown or Hybrid 


”» Queens for May delivery. 
Quote lowest price. 


CHAS, HULCE, Abbottsford, Wis. 


| irch, 1909. 
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|WANT YOU 
wing Fashion Book, guys 


j\owlng 


AUNDREDS OF LATEST STYLES 


ith illustrated lessons on Cutting and Dress- 
iking, FREE, and I will sel! you all the p: 
rns you want for five cts. each, 
iey are the same _ patterns 

vou have always paid léc & lic 
ratthe stores, made by the 
ime people, and correct in 
very detail, 




















ren’s letters; and the 
Voman’s Department is 
unusually strong and in- 
structive. Among the 
special features for 
women t 
fashions in which Ishow 
the 50 patterns. Let 
me help you to save 
money. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Sent ae 25e ay iy send you Kt 
the rmer’s Call every week for dn ar 
about 1000 pages) and will’send my biz Fadhion 
Book to you free, I also agree to sell you any pat- 
tern you want thereafter for $c. I cansell them 
for 5 cts. because I buy them by the thousand 
and don't make any profit. I don’t want an t. 
I want your subscription to the FARMER'S 
CAL. You will save pany times the cost of my 
offer in a year. WRITE TO-DAY. 

You can use this coupon—cut it out now and mail 
to me with 2%c—lc and 2c stamps taken, but a 
quarter almost always goes safe: 

JOHN M. STAHL—Enclosed 25c for Farmer’s Call for one 
year, your book of patterns, postpaid, and privilege of buy- 

ing patterns at 5c each. 2 


Very Special Offer 
Send me 50c and I will sepd you the Farmer’s 
Call for one year, the Tilinois Farmer for two 
years, the ion Book prepaid, with privilege 
of buying Patterns at 5c each. Use above coupon, 
but enclose 50c and write I. F.in the corner. 
Cut out the coupon right now, fill out, and send to 


JOHN M. STAHL, J. P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years.) 


iF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when wring. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practicalentomology. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national authorities appear in it. lf 
you wish the best entomological jourral fo1 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mgr., 


DURHAM, N. H. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 














mak 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F, & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby S8t., Rockford, Ill. 





Mention Bes Journal when writing. 





“Forty 


Among the Bees” 









Years 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 


Wor 


HIS book of over 340 pages tells 

just how Dr. Miller manages his 

apiaries to produce the most 
honey, which, inturn, brings the most 
money. Dr. Miller has been 
“at it’ some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is 
not located in the best honey- 
producing part of the United 
States, either——Northwest- 
ern Illinois. 


The book is bound in substantia! 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- 
paid for only $1.%; or with 
the American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.50. (Or send 
us 4new subscriptions to the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00-—and 


GEORGE W. YORK @ C 





Id 








we will mail you the book free as a 
premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
to have both the book and the Bee 
Journal, if not already possessors of 
them. 

As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
on his book~so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 
him for his effort to lead 
others to success through his 
writings on bee-culture. 


As we have a good stock of 
these books on hand, we can 
fill all orders by return mail. This 
is the time of year to read up on bee- 
keeping. Better send us your 
order at once for Dr. Miller’s 
book, and study it carefully 
so as to make the mostof the 
bee-season. Address, 









118 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
= CHICAGO, ILL. 








March Cash Discount One Percent on 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


except on tinware and honey-packages. Send for catalog. 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not 


Successors to YorK Honry & BEeE-Suppiy Co., 191-193_E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 


Inc.)' H. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 








BINGHAM 





HAND-MADE 









The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. 


SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the 8n>«:5r 


Lo} 
BEE onneme a recommend above all others. 

& u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 

bed ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

5 A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the’cup 

7 so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

< All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 

2 1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 

> Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

z Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ a 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 ” 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... 90—24¢ - 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 “ 


We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented, May 20,'1879. 
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BEST ON EARTH. 
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Now Ready 


The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you 
have not received a copy and are ready to place an order 
for any supplies write for a copy. Our mailing list has 
over 400,000 names, =” time is required to get the entire edi- 
tion mailed. We e: a this so any one may understand 
why a catalog may nc. reach him early. 


The A BC of Bee Culture 








When we announced the completion of the new edition 
late in 1907 there was a good deal of:satisfaction to notice 
the big buncb of orders on hand, although we did regret the 
unavoidaL delay in getting the books to some customers 
who had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand 
copies of this edition have already been sent out. We be- 
lieve all urgent orders have been filled. We felt that the 
change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little 
slackening in the demand. Not so, however, for in all our 
experience the orders never came faster. 


We have also of the English edition a half leather xt 
2.00 and full leather at $2.50, postpaid. 


GerMAN Epition, A B C der Bienenzucht in paper cov- 
ers, $2.00. Cloth-bound at $2.50, postpaid, to any country. 


Frencu Epition, A B C de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, 


at $2.00, postpaid, to any country. 


THE A. I. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


If you haven’t seen a late copy of Gleanings you can’t 
tell from any brief description how really magnificent it is. 
There are many valuable departments, and our subscribers 
just at this season of the year are telling how much they 
appreciate the parer. 


Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are 
done by the finest engravers in Chicago, and our writers 
are the best in the land. Besides dozens of writers of 
prominence whose names we can’t even mention for lack of 
space, we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Associate Editor 
St. Nicholas ; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor Photo-Bea- 
con; Allen Latham, Connecticut, etc. 


A trial of six months (12 numbers) costs 25c. If in 
addition to your own subscription you secure others for six 
months keep toc on each one for your trouble. A liberal 
cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. 





Gasoline Engines and Power 





Honey Extractors 


For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a 
rush and labor is scarce, you should investigate our power 
machines. A circular of these will be sent on request. 





ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 








Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis and, Root’ Bee-Sup- 
are now prepared, to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry 
Choice new stock justifrom factory 
Beeswax wanted. Send fuor_Catalog. 

W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, Iowa 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-SUPPLIES, sits eats cata 


you in every way. Prices are right. We can make 
yrompt shipme nts as we carry a full line of A. I. 
R00t Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. 8Atf 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. C ., Mo- 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Choice White Wyandottes 


15 eggs, $1.00; 30 eggs, $1.50. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
$1.00; 22 eggs, $1.50. 
J. F. Michael, 
Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


plies. We 


Boxes. 





40- page catalog free. 
Brimful of the latest 
make of hive 8s, ete. Our 





ll eggs, 





BEES FOR SALE 


in 2-story hives, for extracted honey. 
for prices. 
C. H. W. WEBER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We Will 
Western Bee-Keepers show you 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 
' THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Cele. 


Writ? 
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MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 


to fill your orders for Sections. 
on hand. 


A large stock 
Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppliies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


IOWA-J. W. 
—_ 


5; D. Buell, 


Fairbury. 


Bittenbender, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumw a. 
—e C. Walker & 


MICHIG: AN- Lengst & Koenig, 127 
3th St., Saginaw, E. S. TE 

nion City Ww 

NEBRASKA™— Collier Tee- Supply Co., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





RIZON Ryee. Phoenix. 
MINNESOTA Nort western Bee-Sup- 
ply Co., Harmo 
ILLINOIS—D. L. a Kankakee, 
OHIO—F. M. Hollowell Harrison. 
XAS—White Mfg. Co., Blossom. | 
ho IN—S. . Hines Mercantile 
Co., Cumberland. 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


Knoxville, 
¢ Son, Smith 
South 


CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 








BIG DISCOUNT 


On all Bee-Supplies until May 1. 
I can save you big money. 


W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


prices. 


Mention Ree Journal when 


SINGLE MAN 


Send for 1909 | 
1lAtf 

Sabbath-keeper on the Pacific Coast. 

writing. 


of 38, with some 
experience in bee- 


keeping, wants place during the season in 
an apiary. preferably with a Scandinavian 


' J, P. Peterson, 1425 Page St., San Francisco, Cal. 


rch, 1900. 














“FALCON” 
Air-Spaced 


Hives are the best all-the- 
year hives for the bee- 
keeper who uses no bee- 
cellar. Can be packed 
with chaff if desired. 


**Sections”’ 
Foundation 
| 


Of the highest quality, a 
trial order will convince. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Highest price in cash or 
supplies. Write for Cata- 
log of full line of our Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. Feb. 
discount, 3 percent. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DPAAPPRREREER ERASE EEEEEEE GEE HHH HH PHT HTD 











Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 














CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—The trade in honey has 
not been as active as we had hoped for dur- 
ing the past month, consequently there is 
quite a heavy stock on sale here at this 
time, with a tendency to lower prices, as the 
volume of sales after this month are very 
light. Taking it all in all the volume of 
business on the last crop has been disap- 
pointing. We quote A No. 1 to fancy at 13c, 
with anything grading under this at from 1 
to 3c less. The amber grades are neglected 
and sell chiefly at 9to 10c. White extracted 
71-2 to 8c. Amber grades 6 1-2 to7c. Bees- 
wax continues to be in Fs? demand at 3c. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


BosTON, March 1.—We + te: Fancy white 
comb honey, I5c:; No.;l, Me. White ex- 
tracted in 60-lb. cans, 9c; light_ amber, 8c. 
Beeswax, 30c. LAKE, LEE & Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 27.—Strictly No. 1 white 
comb honey, per case of 24 sections, $3.25; 
No.1 light amber, $3.00; No. 2, $2.75. Fancy 
white extracted, 81-3 to 9c; light amber, 
71-2 to 8 1-3c; strained, 6 3-4c. We pay 24c 
for average yellow beeswax delivered here. 
Demand for none? is light, and it seems 
now as if there will be some carried over. 

THE COLO. HONEY PRODUCFRS’ Ass’N. 


TOLEDO, Feb. 25.—The market on comb 
honey remains about the same as last quo- 
tations. Stocks are not moving very rap- 
idly, and owing to some producers who 
have held their honey since last fall, and 
pushing it on the market has a tengency, to 
break the prices. Fancy comb, 14 1-2 to l5c; 
No.1, 14to 14 1-2c. Extracted white clover 
sin fair demand at at 7 to 71-2c in cans; 
alfalfa, 6 to 6 1-2c: amber honey, 6 to 6 1-2c. 
Beeswax, 26 to 28c. 

THE GRIGGS Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 


NEw York. Feb. 25.—There is very little 
demand for comb honey. Some calls for 
No. 1 fancy white, none whatsoever for 
other grades. There is considerable stock 
n the market, and it looks now asif some 
of it would have to be carried over, as low 
prices do not seem to be any inducement to 
the buyer. Wetherefore cannot encourage 

i1ipments of comb honey for the present. 





Headquarters wr Bee-Supplics 


Notice:- 





orders to us. 


We have a new stock of goods on hand for 1909 and are 
able to fill your orders, without delay, at factory prices. 


SO send a list of the supplies you need, and we will be 
glad to quote you our best prices. 


DO IT NOW and secure our Special Early-order Discounts. 
if you care to save on freight charges, send your 
No charges for drayage. 





#6 ROOTS GOODS 33 


O) 


On account of the death of my father, Mr. C. H. W. Weber, 
it is necessary to makeit understood that the business will 
be conducted the same as usual; there will be no change 
whatever. Soliciting your patronage, I am, 


Yours truly, CHAS. H. WEBER. 


~£AL.W.WEBER “onio™ 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


SIIJq A10}39v-] $1004 VV 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 











Extracted honey isin fairdemand. Plenty 
of supply of all kinds excepting white 
clover. ' Prices are unchanged. Beeswax, 
29 to We. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Honey mar- 
ket continues in about the same condition 
as at the time of our last quotations; supply 
is liberal; demand only fair. We quote Ke 
l white comb honey in 24-section cases, $2.65 
to $2.75; No. 2 white, $2.40 to $2.50. Extracted, 
white, per poune. 7%c; extracted, amber, 
61-2to7c. Beeswax, 25 to 28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS Prop. Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 24.—The market on 
comb honey is fair, but prices are low. 
Nothing wanted but fancy goods, off grades 
are not selling. We are selling fancy comb 
honey here at l4c. The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is fair, amber in barrels is 
selling at 64 and 6 1-2c; in cans at 7 and 
7 1-2c;: sage honey at 9c. Beeswax slow at 
3c. C. H. W. WEBER. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 24.—There is a good 
demand for best grades of honey, but comb 
honey is now becoming very scarce and 
jobbers are obliged to refuse orders because 

roducers seem to be sold out entirely. 

‘ancy white comb would bring 12%c per 
pound. No.1 white 12c. Amber comb honey 
is in poor demand, with no established 
prices. Some white clover extracted is be- 
ing shipped to this market and producers 
are receiving 7 to7%c. Beeswax is in good 
demand at 29c cash or 3lc in exchange for 
merchandise. WALTER S. POUDER. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Feb. 25.—There is no 
material change in the market conditions 
since last report. There is a good demand 
for honey to be shipped to outside points, 
but the demand is rather slack in this im- 
mediate vicinity. The general trade re 
vival which seems to be at hand may stimu- 
late the honey-trade to some extent. Not 
much honey, especially comb, is being 
offered. No.lto fancy white clover comb 
would bring on arrival 13 to l4c, and whole- 
sales at 15% to 16%c. Beeswax, on arrival, 
30c cash, or 3lc in exchange for merchan- 
dise. EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 
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HONEY 


for sale, 50 cases Amber, Buckwheat and 

No. 2 white, $2.50 per case, in 6-case lots at 

$2.25, or the 5@ cases to one person at $2, 24- 

sect. to case: nice, thick, well-ripened am- 

ber at 7 1-2c, two60-pound cans to case. 
UIRIN’S famous strain of Bees and 
ueens for sale in season. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN BREEDER, 
Bellevue, Ohio 














of the different grades and kinds. 


If you have any to dispose of, or if 
~you intend to buy, correspond 
| with us. 
We are always in the market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


La tpt octet G Lat rtArts Ll 


HONEY ““° BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water St. Chicago, Il 


WRITE FOR BEST BUGGY OFFER 








in America, on famous Columbus Bug- 
gies—-at prices that save you big money 

Lowest factory prices offered by anyone, 
shipped on one month's approval, 2 
years’ guarantee, Get new free catalog. 
Columbus Carriage & Harness Co- 
Station (95 Columbys, 0. 
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Wax into Foundation. 





every way. 














Before buying your Comb Foundation or disposing of your Beeswax be 
sure to get our prices on Wax and Foundation, or get our prices on Working 


We are also in a position to quote you prices on Hives, Sections and all 
Other Supplies. We give Liberal Discounts during the months of November, 
December, January and February. Remember that 


Dadants Foundation 


is the very best that money can buy. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee (new edition), by mail, $1.20. 
Send for our prices on Extracted White Clover and Amber Fall honey. 


DADANT @ SONS, 
















CAPONS bring the largest profits 
—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progrcossive poultrymen use 
PILLING fic Sets 

ING SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- § 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25e, GapeWorm Extractor 25c 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free, 


G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 


FENGE taco 2" 
Made.—— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust, Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana. 


BLE-KEEPERS! 


We are the Distributing Agents for 


Lewis Beeware 
Prompt shipment. Satisfaction al- 
ways. Send for our Free Catalog. 
THE Cc. M SCOTT CQ, 
1009 E. Washington St., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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We always guarantee satisfaction in 


Hamilton, Illinois 





Bee-Supplies for Season of (909 








Complete stock on hand, as our plant has been running steadily so as to 
take care of the demand for Bee-Supplies the early part of the coming sea- 
son. We are practically overstocked at this time and advise those in need of 
Bee-Supplies to order now (shipments may be delayed until you want the 
goods) before the contemplated advance in prices all along the line. Lumber 
jis dearer and labor has never been so high, but we agree to protect our pa- 
trons at present prices upon receipt of their orders at this time. 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices 
on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, 
Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a Sav- 
ing to you of many dollars. It is the natural advantage we have over others 
that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than 
ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


Being manufacturers we buy lumber to advantage, have lowest freight- 


rates, and sell on manufacturer’s profit basis. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Let us quote you prices. 


MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY COMPANY, 


152 Nicollet island, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Alsike Clover Seed 


Also small and large Red, Alfalfa, and 
Timothy Seed, for sale. Choice seed. Write 
for prices. 

Catalog Apiarian Supplies Free. 2A3t 


F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, - e Illinois 





Our complete Electric Railway Course 
by mail will make you a competent Motor- 
man or Conductor in short time at small 
cost. Hundreds of positions open at good 
salaries. Instruction endorsed by Elec- 
tric Railway managers. Write today for 
free catalog—state age and weight. 


The Wenthe Railway Cor. School, 
Dept. E-R-393, Freeport, ili, 














